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VIEWPOINTS 


From  the  top 


•hange  is  probably  the 
single  most  influential 
1  force  in  our  society  to- 
day and  the  ability  to  respond, 
manage  and  even  lead  it  has  be- 
come a  key  element  in  the  suc- 
cess of  both  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions. 

In  this  issue  of  Carleton 
University  Magazine  you'll  read 
about  Carleton  graduates  who  are  successful  because  of  their  un- 
derstanding and  management  of  the  process  of  change.  They  are 
good  examples  of  the  power  of  individuals  to  make  a  difference 
to  society. 

Here  at  Carleton,  we  have  also  been  managing  change.  The 
1996  report  Steps  Towards  Renewal  laid  out  the  blue  print  for  a 
stronger,  more  focused  university  and  we  set  to  work  to  make  it 
happen.  As  a  result,  Carleton  now  has  a  clear  sense  of  where  we're 
heading,  what  our  priorities  are,  and  how  we  are  going  to  achieve 
them.  This  summary  should  give  you  a  quick  idea  of  just  how 
much  change  we've  experienced. 

•  With  about  17,000  full  and  part-time  students,  Carleton  is 
now  a  smaller  institution  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  Given  the  size 
of  our  faculty  and  the  government's  reluctance  to  fund  capital 
projects,  that's  about  the  right  size  for  us. 

•  We've  significantly  changed  the  composition  of  our  student 
body,  as  well.  In  1994,  Carleton's  entrance  average  was  72.3  per- 
cent. By  last  year  it  had  increased  to  over  79  percent  and  this  Sep- 
tember it  will  be  over  80  percent.  The  proportion  of  students  in 
honours  programs  has  increased  and  the  continuation  rate  from 
first  to  second  year  has  also  improved. 

•  Many  beloved  and  respected  faculty  members  have  retired  in 


the  last  three  years.  We  feel  their  loss,  but  this  has  given  us  the 
opportunity  to  renew  faculty  in  a  strategic  manner  that  supports 
our  academic  and  research  activities.  In  fact,  we  will  hire  over  125 
new  faculty  in  the  next  five  years. 

•  In  addition  to  creating  our  highly  innovative  College  of  the 
Humanities,  we  have  completely  revamped  our  bachelor  of  arts  pro- 
grams. They  now  include  first-year  seminars  for  all  new  students  and 
more  of  the  curriculum  material  that  employers  tell  us  they  want 

•  By  introducing  new  programs  and  research  in  computational 
sciences,  computer-human  interface,  geographic  information 
processing  and  information  technology  management,  Carleton 
University  is  helping  to  produce  the  people  who  will  guide  and  di- 
rect the  rapid  change  affecting  fields  such  as  biology,  psychology, 
geography,  business  and  journalism,  among  others. 

•  Carleton  has  introduced  many  new  degree  programs  that 
reflect  our  strategic  directions  and  focus  on  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  that  is  urgently  required  in  our  changing  world. 
Two  examples  are  North  America's  first  bachelor  of  engineering 
degree  in  communications  engineering  (September,  1998),  and  the 
brand  new  bachelor  of  public  affairs  and  policy  management, 
premiering  this  September. 

As  you  can  see,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  at  Carleton, 
but  there  are  some  important  things  that  we  have  not,  and  will 
not,  change.  These  attributes  are  an  essential  part  of  our  heritage 
and  defining  elements  of  the  university's  character.  Carleton's  open, 
supportive  environment,  our  stress  on  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  learning,  our  eagerness  to  look  ahead  and  explore  new 
frontiers  of  knowledge,  our  adaptability  to  new  circumstances — 
these  are  all  a  part  of  the  Carleton  tradition.  And  that's  not  going 
to  change. 

Richard  J.  Van  Loon 
President,  Carleton  University 


Editor's  welcome 


Most  of  the  articles  you'll  read  in  this  issue  of  Carleton 
University  Magazine  were  filed  electronically.  Photographs 
shot  with  digital  cameras  were  shipped  within  seconds 
as  jpg  files  into  my  email  inbox.  Graphic  images  were  downloaded 
from  compact  discs  or  scanned  and  placed  as  digital  files.  Even 
our  cover  photo  of  Nunavut  premier-elect  Paul  Okalik  was  or- 
dered through  the  Internet  and  delivered  by  email  from  Canadian 
Press. 

It's  an  astonishing  leap  from  my  first  job  15  years  ago  at  an 
Ontario  daily  newspaper  where  tools  of  the  trade  consisted  of  a 
manual  typewriter,  scissors,  tape  and  a  bottle  of  Liquid  Paper. 

In  this  issue's  main  feature,  Forecasting  the  Future,  it's 
appropriate  that  writer  Barry  Ries  cites  the  obsolete  typewriter  as  a 
"victim"  of  change.  Barry  talks  to  Canadian  economists,  pollsters 
and  business  pundits  who  offer  their  outlook  on  the  challenges 
and  changes  we  face  as  we  move  into  the  knowledge-based  economy 
of  the  next  millennium. 

We  profile  alumni  who  are  embracing  change  and  are  thriving  in  this 
accelerated  environment  Read  about  political  leader  Paul  Okalik,  BA/95, 
who  is  making  history  as  the  premier  of  the  newly  created  Arctic  terrritory 
Nunavut.  Find  out  why  Ottawa  entrepreneur  Rich  H>en  is  soaring  to 


success  with  his  fast-growing  high-tech  company  InGenius  Engineering. 
And  learn  how  best-selling  author  Shona  Brown  is  stirring  up  the  business 
world  with  her  ideas  on  how  to  cope  with  change. 

Change  is  also  happening  at  a  dizzying  pace  here  at  the  uni- 
versity. In  the  past  two  years,  Carleton  has  renewed  its  strategic 
direction  in  order  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  21  st  cenutry.  Now 
it  is  seeing  the  results.  An  example  is  the  dramatic  increase  in 
applications  to  Carleton  this  year,  the  biggest  jump  among  On- 
tario universities. 

Many  of  us  have  difficulty  adapting 
to  change.  It's  human  nature  to  crave  con- 
sistency in  our  lives  both  at  home  and  in 
the  workplace. 

But  it's  clear  that  the  times  are  chang- 
ing and  that  individuals,  businesses — and 
universities — that  embrace  this  notion  are 
the  ones  that  will  succeed. 
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LETTERS 


Celebrating  a  spring  ritual 

Graduating  from  Carleton  (then  College)  in  1949,  I  look 
back  50  years  to  that  historic  event. 
In  this  regard  I  am  enclosing  a  photo  of  the  1 949  gradu- 
ates proceeding  from  Carleton  College,  then  on  First  Av- 
enue, to  the  St.  James  United  Church  where  convocation 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  May  31,  1949  at  2  p.m. 

Dr.  Murdock  Maxwell  MacOdrum  was  Carleton's  presi- 
dent at  that  time. 


Note:  John  Ellis  is  in  the  second  row  from  the  right  walking  beside 
Wilf  Kesterton,  left. 

John  J.  Ellis,  BA/49,  DPA/62 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Between  a  rock  star 
and  a  hard  place 

Only  one  person  can  save  the  Ravens 
("Carleton  University  officially 
drops  football  program,"  March  5,  1999) 
Alanis,  if  you're  out  there,  honour  thy 
father  and  do  a  benefit  concert  to  restore 
Ravens  football. 

In  the  summer  of  '67,  there  was  an- 
other magical  Morissette  in  Ottawa,  and 
his  first  name  was  Alan.  A  former  star 
quarterback  of  St.  Patrick's  College  foot- 
ball team  in  the  fall  of  '67,  he  moved 
over  to  Carleton  where  he  led  the  Dirty 
Birds  to  a  victorious  5  -  2  season. 

Not  only  was  he  a  masterful 
quarterback  with  a  pro  arm,  but  he  was 
also  a  classy  individual.  Soft-spoken,  he 
had  a  gracious  smile  for  everyone,  and  in 
practice,  he  even  threw  to  rookies  on  the 
hamburg  squad  running  complementary 
pass  patterns. 

Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven, 
Or  else  the  world,  too  sang  with  the  gods, 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 
(Julius  Caesar,  Act  1,  iii) 
Alanis,  arise  and  rout  the  forces  of 
darkness. 

Ben  Eabovitch,  BAHons/71,  MA/77 
Toronto  (by  email) 

What  makes  a  family? 

s  a  Carleton  University  graduate,  I  am 
#\reluctant  to  lose  my  relations  with 
my  second  alma  mater,  so  I  read  Carleton 
University  Magazine  voraciously  the  same 
day  I  receive  it.  I  really  appreciate  that  gift 
because  it  keeps  me  in  touch  with  Carleton 
and  because  of  the  quality  of  the  articles. 
Congratulations. 


However,  the  last  three  issues  have  fas- 
cinated me  and  have  worried  me,  too.  They 
have  fascinated  me  because  they  covered 
different  criteria  about  the  family  with  re- 
spect and  moderation.  But,  they  have  wor- 
ried me,  too,  because  they  have  not  a  clear 
vision  about  the  value  and  the  role  of  the 
family  and,  essentially,  about  the  dignity  of 
the  human  being. 

Family  doesn't  need  any  adjectives  for 
its  own  defense.  No  matter  if  they  are 
Christian,  Muslim  or  heterosexual.  Family 
has  a  value  by  itself  as  a  nucleus  of  meet- 
ing, of  welcome,  of  love  and  life.  Family 
arises  because  of  free  action  between  two 
human  beings  who  complement  each 
other,  physically,  biologically  and  spiritually 
in  order  to  transmit  life  in  a  unique  action. 

I  am  happy  because  one  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Capital  Campaign  is  the  main- 
tenance and  development  of  the  College 
of  the  Humanities.  I  hope  the  nucleus  of 
that  development  will  be  philosophy  be- 
cause without  adequate  philosophical  and 
humanistic  knowledge  in  general,  a  society 
can  lose  its  way.  Please,  don't  lose  the  way 
at  Carleton  University. 

Boris  Moreno,  MA/ 96 
Nueva  Gerona,  Isla  de  la  Juventud 
Cuba 

The  magic  of  teaching 

Great  editorial  in  the  most  recent  edi- 
tion of  Carleton  University  Magazine.  I 
read  it  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  that  some- 
one in  a  position  of  power  at  a  Canadian 
university  is  still  concerned  about — and  ex- 
hilarated by — the  art  of  teaching.  (The  fo- 
cus has  so  often  been  on  the  bottom  line 
and  the  survival  of  departments  lately.) 

I  know  that  Brian  Little  and  Alan 
Gillmor  are  special,  magical  people  (we  in- 


terviewed them  on  CBC  Radio  when  they 
got  their  awards),  but  I  had  no  idea  who 
Aviva  Freedman  was,  and  I'd  love  to  ob- 
serve one  of  her  classes. 

All  of  the  credentials  and  talents  of 
these  people  aside,  your  column  (by  Stuart 
Adam)  was  just  a  treat  to  read.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  thanks  (to  Dr.  Adam)  for 
your  involvement  in  my  degree;  it  was  so 
wonderful!  I'd  recommend  Canadian 
Studies  to  anyone,  anytime. 

Andrea  Hossack,  BJ/91,  MA/ 99 
New  York,  NY  (by  email) 

Oops! 

On  page  12  of  the  Winter  1999  edi- 
tion of  Carleton  University  Magazine 
in  the  article  on  the  new  dean  of  engineer- 
ing and  design,  the  National  Capital  In- 
stitute of  Technology  is  mentioned,  "with 
partners  from  the  high-tech  community, 
the  regional  municipality,  the  University 
of  Ottawa  and  major  government  labs 
such  as  the  National  Research  Council." 
This  paragraph  contained  an  omission  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  should  have 
read  "...major  government  labs  such  as 
the  National  Research  Council  and  the 
Communications  Research  Centre." 


Carleton  University  Maga-^ine  welcomes  the 
submission  of  letters  by  its  readers. 


Please  send  letters  tc 
Development  and  Alumni  Service 
Room  510,  Robertson  Hall, 
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Fax:(613)520-3587 
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UP  FRONT 


Forecasting 

the 

FUTURE 


Typewriters  were  first  successfully  manufactured  in  1 873,  when  E.  Remington  and  Sons  of  llion,  N.Y., 
decided  to  diversify  from  gun  making  and  put  these  newfangled  writing  machines  into  production. 
It  was  a  good  call.  Within  a  couple  of  decades  typewriters  were  everywhere. 
War  correspondents  carried  their  battered  portable  Remingtons  to  the  front  lines. 
Great  novels  were  pounded  out  on  Olivettis  and  Underwoods. 
Later,  you  could  get  electric  typewriters  and  electronic  typewriters,  and  having  access  to  an  IBM  Selectric, 
with  its  unique  printball  and  the  ability  to  go  back  and  white-out  mistakes,  was  heaven  on  Earth. 
About  1 985,  however,  it  was  as  if  Comet  Qwerty  struck  the  planet  and  wiped  out  all  the  typewriters. 
They've  gone,  disappeared,  vanished.  Have  you  used  a  typewriter  in  the  last  month? 
Have  you  even  seen  a  typewriter  in  the  last  month? 
Not  likely. 

By  Barry  Flies 


Rack  up  another  victim  of  change.  "The  only  people 
who  welcome  change  are  wet  babies,"  cracks  Carleton 
alumna  Nuala  Beck.  "The  rest  of  us  it  sets  on  edge. 
It's  part  of  the  human  condition." 
Beck  is  a  Toronto-based  economist,  president  of  Nuala  Beck 
and  Associates  Inc.,  and  author  of  the  best-sellers  Shifting  Gears: 
Thriving  in  the  New  Economy  and  Exce/erate:  Growing  in  the  New 
Economy.  In  her  1998  book,  The  Next  Century:  Why  Canada  Wins, 
Beck  paints  a  portrait  of  the  future  that  should  cause  Canadians 
to  blush  with  pleasure. 

"This  will  be  the  greatest  period  of  change  since  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,"  she  says.  "Based  on  the  hard  evidence  in  so  far, 
we  are  standing  on  the  very  edge  of  a  whole  new  chapter  in 
human  civilization.  It's  beyond  technological  change.  It's  change 


more  profound  than  anything  we  have  seen  so  far." 

Beck's  consulting  firm  has  earned  a  reputation  for  its 
groundbreaking  research  on  the  global  economy.  In  fact,  the  term 
the  New  Economy  is  now  a  registered  trademark  of  her  company. 

In  her  latest  book,  Beck  identifies  five  key  trends  that  will 
"change  life  as  we  know  it." 

First  is  the  decline  of  globalization.  "It's  an  ex-trend,"  Beck 
says.  "North  America  is  where  the  action  is.  We'll  dominate  the 
first  half  of  the  next  century.  The  United  States  is  the  undisputed 
financial  and  economic  leader  of  the  21st  century." 

Second,  Beck  says,  is  "the  growth  surprise."  It  will  be  "longer 
and  stronger  than  anything  we've  experienced  so  far,  in  particular 
in  Canada.  We  have  38  industries  that  are  bigger  and  faster  grow- 
ing than  the  old  Asian  tigers,"  she  says,  citing  countries  such  as 
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Nuala  Beck 


Thailand  and  Malaysia,  which  were  boom- 
ing economically  until  recently. 

The  third  trend  to  watch  for,  Beck 
says,  is  the  competitive  advantages  we'll 
see  from  having  an  educated  workforce. 
"The  higher  the  knowledge  base,  the  lower 
the  level  of  business  corruption,  and  vice 
versa." 

Her  fourth  prediction  is  the  emergence 
of  "the  great  age  of  financial  surpluses." 
Because  there  will  be  no  more  deficits  to 
finance,  the  demand  for  money  drops, 
lowering  interest  rates.  "We  are  moving 
into  an  era  of  free  money,  at  least  for  re- 
sponsible individuals  and  well  managed 
companies,"  she  says. 

Fifth,  she  predicts  an  unprecedented 
value  will  be  placed  on  the  management 
of  knowledge.  "Government  will  have  to 
manage  knowledge  like  any  other  re- 
source," she  says.  "This  has  huge  implica- 
tions for  this  country.  It's  absolutely  ludi- 
crous not  to  turn  the  third  level  of  educa- 
tion (college  and  university)  into  the  most 
powerful.  Governments  should  offer  free 
education  and  require  graduates  to  stay  in 
the  province  (which  funded  their  educa- 
tion) for  as  long  as  it  took  to  earn  that 
education." 

"This  is  arguably  the  most  exciting 
time  of  change,"  Beck  concludes.  "We  are 
standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  growth 
and  prosperity,  the  likes  of  which  the  world 
has  never  seen  before." 

You  might  be  tempted  to  dismiss 
Beck's  rosy  views  as  just  those  of  some- 


one who  wants  to  create  some  excitement 
that  will  sell  more  books.  But  hers  is  not  a 
lone  voice.  It's  part  of  a  burgeoning  cho- 
rus of  people  who  are  optimistic  about 
the  future,  who  see  many  pleasant  changes 
ahead  for  Canadians. 

BDDfTiEPi  CnnSUfTIEPiS 

David  Foot,  author  of  the  extremely 
persuasive  book  Boom,  Bust  and  Echo,  and 
the  sequel,  Boom,  Bust  and  Echo  2000,  which 
describe  how  demographics  can  be  used 
to  explain  "about  two-thirds  of  every- 
thing," agrees  that  interest  rates  will  stay 
low.  "We  will  be  living  in  this  low-interest- 
rate  world  for  many  years  to  come,"  he 
predicts. 

Stock  prices  will  continue  to  rise,  Foot 
says,  because  Baby  Boomers  (those  born 
between  1947  and  1966)  are  savers,  and 
their  money  has  to  be  invested  somewhere. 
The  Boomers  drove  up  house  prices,  but 
that  boom  is  over.  Now  renovation  will 
be  strong.  Leisure  and  recreation  proper- 
ties will  be  in  demand.  Twenty  percent  of 
Canada's  10  million  Boomers  will  pull  up 
stakes  and  head  to  smaller  communities, 
Foot  says.  "That  is  why  the  policy  of  some 
provincial  governments  to  cut  health  care 
funding  in  small  communities  may  be 
short-sighted." 

Boomers  have  more  money  and  less 
time  than  younger  consumers,  so  when  it 
comes  to  retailing,  service  and  quality  will 
be  more  important  to  them  than  price. 
"...(T)he  idiosyncratic  specialty  retailer  is 
poised  to  make  a  comeback,"  Foot  writes. 
"Because  of  favourable  demographics, 
Canada's  retail  landscape  is  going  to  be- 
come more  interesting." 

The  pulse  of  cHFncE 

One  way  to  understand  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  changing  economy  is  through 
market  research.  And  who  better  to  talk  to 
about  national  and  provincial  trends  than 
the  people  at  Angus  Reid  Group  who  have 
their  "fingers  on  the  pulse  of  change." 

The  company,  which  has  built  a  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  country's  top  poll- 
sters, is  headed  by  Carleton  grads  Angus 
Reid,  PhD/74,  president,  Darryl  Bricker, 
PhD/89,  executive  vice-president,  and  Bob 
Richardson,  BAHons/85,  senior  vice- 
president. 

The  Angus  Reid  Group  is  probably 
best  known  for  political  polling,  but  "horse 
racing"  (political  polling)  is  just  five  per- 
cent of  the  $40-million  business  Angus 


Reid  does  annually,  Richardson  says.  The 
company  has  about  20  divisions,  covering 
such  areas  as  health  care,  travel,  gaming, 
financial  services,  telecommunications  and 
the  Internet.  "We  have  a  window  on  a 
whole  lot  of  different  areas." 

Asked  for  an  overview,  Richardson 
says,  "The  mood  of  the  country  by  and 
large  is  optimistic". ..except  for  British  Co- 
lumbia. (Summing  up  Angus  Reid  polls 
released  March  25,  a  Globe  and  Mail  head- 
line read,  "It's  gloom  and  doom  in  Lotus 
Land,  survey  finds".)  Still,  "People  are  feel- 
ing really  good  about  their  economic  pros- 
pects," Richardson  says,  "especially  in  On- 
tario, in  Alberta  and,  increasingly,  in  Que- 
bec and  the  Atlantic  provinces." 

The  high-tech  activity  that  is  spurring 
on  the  so-called  new  economy  is  great  news 
for  some  people.  "There  are  4,000  to  5,000 
high-tech  jobs  in  the  Kanata  area  that  can't 
be  filled,"  Richardson  says. 
But  it's  not  all  good  news.  "The 
Cape  Breton  coal  mines  are 
closing,"  Richardson  sa) 
"It  is  tough  for  Canadians 
who  didn't  do  anything 
wrong  in  their  lives  and  who 
are  now  losing  or  fear  los- 
ing their  jobs.  The  is- 
sue is  how  we  can  help 
those  who  can 
make  the  transition, 
and  those  whc 
can't." 

Richardson 
predicts  a 
scenario 
where  so- 
cial issues 


Bob  Richardson 


will  come 
to  the  fore  — — — — — — — — — ■ 

of  the  pub- 
lic agenda — issues  like  health  and  educa- 
tion. 

EriGinES  up  the  Economy 

"Universities  are  one  of  the  engines 
of  the  Ontario  economy,"  says  Richardson. 
Angus  Reid  recently  completed  a  major 
study  for  the  Council  of  ( )ntario  Univer- 
sities, the  umbrella  group  which,  among 
other  things,  tries  to  convince  Queen's  Park 
to  loosen  the  purse  strings.  Reid's  stud; 
found  that  "people  are  surprised  at  the 
level  of  funding  Ontario  universities  get 
compared  with  other  jurisdictions  (last 
place  in  Canada,  among  the  lowest  in 
North  America). 
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"People  tend  to  be  concerned  about  a 
reasonable  level  of  funding.  It's  obviously 
important,  and  it's  up  to  the  university 
community  to  see  it  gets  a  reasonable  level 
of  funding.  The  case  needs  to  be  made 
forcefully." 

It's  going  to  be  forcefully  made  in  the 
next  dozen  or  so  years.  The  Baby  Boom 
Echo,  those  born  between  1980  and  1995, 
will  more  than  fill  the  campuses  in  On- 
tario. The  equivalent  of  another  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  will  be  added  to  the  sys- 
tem. Will  there  be  enough  classrooms? 
Enough  professors?  Enough  student  resi- 
dences? 

We'll  see  how  far  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment's purse  strings  stretch  in  2003,  when 
Grade  13  is  eliminated  and  two  years  of 
high  school  graduates  will  be  looking  for 
admission  to  post-secondary  institutions 
in  the  same  year.  This  is  one  change  that 
will  create  anxiety. 

But  the  wake-up  call  on  social  services 
is  not  just  coming  from  Jack  and  Jill  Pub- 
lic. It's  even  coming  from  some  business 
leaders. 

fl  S1ELU  SDCIRL  DPiDEPi 

Courtney  Pratt,  former  chairman  of 
Noranda  Inc.,  now  president  of  The 
Caldwell  Partners  International  Inc.,  an  ex- 
ecutive search  firm  based  in  Toronto,  noted 
in  The  Financial  Post  Magazine  in  January: 
"There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  profit 
motive.  That's  the  basis  of  our  economic 
engine.  But  what  has  been  missing  is  a 
concern  for  the  people  who  are  the  losers 
in  this  economic  miracle.  We  have  created  a 
society  of  dramatic  haves  and  have-nots, 
both  locally  and  around  the  world.  A  mere 
five  years  ago,  the  sight  of  so  many 
people  living  on  the  streets 
would  have  been  shocking. 
Today,  it's  almost  ho- 
hum.  The  danger  is  that 
we  are  beginning  to  ac- 
cept great  poverty  as 
part  of  the  new 
society." 

Catherine  Swift, 
BAHons/77,  MA/ 
80,  shares  that  phi- 
sophy.  The  presi- 
:nt  and  CEO  of 
the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Inde- 
pendent Business 
oversees  a  93,000- 
member  organiza- 


Catherine  Swift 


tion  of  privately  held  small  to  mid-size 
Canadian  businesses. 

"We're  at  a  good  point  in  the  busi- 
ness cycle  and  it's  easy  to  be  optimistic," 
she  says,  "but  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
health  care  system  if  it  isn't  ramped  up. 
And  structural  unemployment  (the  per- 
centage of  the  workforce  that  is  almost 
always  unemployed)  will  be  growing." 

Social  issues  are  being  identified  as 
having  at  least  part  of  their  cause  in  family 
breakdown,  Swift  continues.  "I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  an  important  consideration  in 
social  policy  areas.  And  Boomers  worry 
about  their  children.  That  may  prompt 
another  (move)  towards  social  issues." 

PPiEDlCTlHE  PROSPERITY 

Polling  done  by  Pollara  Strategic  (for- 
merly Insight  Canada  Research)  in  early 
February  confirms  that  the  issues  that  con- 
cern Canadians  most  are  education  and 
health  care.  "The  public  wants  to  see  strong 
action  on  those  issues,"  says  executive  vice- 
president  Angela  Marzolini,  BAHons/88. 

Polling  also  shows  that  Canadians 
have  a  new  optimism.  "They  expect  better 
things  to  come  in  terms  of  the  economy, 
social  issues,  and  their  own  lives,"  she  says. 

Beck's  own  predictions  for  growth  and 
prosperity  are  based  on  more  than  simple 
optimism.  Her  conclusions  are  a  result  of 
facts  gleaned  through  years  of  detailed  re- 
search. 

Job  losses,  restructuring,  downsizing 
and  tax  increases  are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
she  insists.  The  new  information  age  with 
its  emphasis  on  the  Internet,  communica- 
tions technology  and  higher  education  will 
be  making  headlines  in  the  years  to  come. 

One  thing  for  certain  is  that  change  is 
inevitable.  And  as  Beck  says,  things  usu- 
ally have  a  habit  of  changing  just  when  we 
least  expect  them  to. 

As  I  wrote  this  story,  I  too  became  a 
victim  of  change.  My  WordPerfect  soft- 
ware, for  some  inexplicable  reason,  van- 
ished from  my  PC.  I  was  left  without  a 
word  processor  for  almost  a  day. 

And  do  you  think  I  could  find  a  type- 
writer? Anywhere?  t 

V 


Barry  Ries,  BJ/89,  is  a  writer  based  in  Water- 
loo, Ontario. 


FRCiriG  DELU  cnmPETmnn 

In  the  corporate  world,  one  of  the 
biggest  changes  affecting  Canadian 
businesses  and  individuals  is  de- 
regulation. 

Deregulation  hit  airlines  in  the 
United  States  several  years  ago,  the 
phone  companies  in  Canada  a  couple 
of  years  ago  and  major  regulated  (and 
protected)  players  like  Ontario  Hydro 
and  Union  Gas  are  now  being  disassem- 
bled and  are  facing  competition  for 
the  first  time. 

"Deregulation  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant trend  or  change  to  hit  our  company 
since  manufactured  gas  (from  coal)  was 
replaced  by  natural  gas,"  says  Arunas 
Pleckaitis,  BEng/76,  president  of 
Consumersfirst  Inc. 

Consumers  first  will  retail  natural 
gas  and  service  gas  appliances,  "things 
we've  always  done  (as  part  of  Consum- 
ers Gas),  but  now  as  a  separate  com- 
pany," says  Pleckaitis.  The  new  company 
will  be  in  direct  competition  with  all  new- 
comers for  unregulated  services  and 
hopes  to  build  on  its  history  and  record 
of  service. 

There  are  about  5,000  companies 
servicing  appliances  in  Ontario  alone, 
"and  the  reality  is  many  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  survive,"  says  Pleckaitis. 

"Gas  and  finance  and  telecommu- 
nications and  hydro  are  all  being 
deregulated.  They  all  deal  with  the  same 
customers  and  the  most  expensive  thing 
companies  do  is  acquire  customers." 

A  lot  of  major  U.S.  energy  compa- 
nies and  incumbent  locals  are  looking  at 
Ontario  and  saying  they  want  a  piece  of 
this  very  attractive  market,  he  says.  "There 
will  be  a  very  heated  battle  in  Ontario." 

Deregulation,  Pleckaitis  adds,  is  not 
just  something  happening  in  Ontario 
or  Canada.  "It's  a  world-wide  phenom- 
enon." 
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Carving 
out  a 
new 

territory 


By  Nancy  Lewis 

Anew  chapter  in  Canadian 
history  was  written  April  1 
when  Paul  Okalik  was  of- 
ficially sworn  into  office  as 
the  first  premier  of 
Nunavut,  the  country's 
new  eastern  Arctic  territory. 

Dignitaries,  celebrities  and  journalists 
descended  upon  the  frozen  capital  of 
Iqaluit  as  fireworks  lit  up  the  sky  and  Inuit 
people  danced  and  celebrated  into  the  night. 

But  for  this  34-year-old  Carleton 
graduate,  the  greatest  joy  was  knowing  that 
his  children — five-year-old  Jordan  and  his 
seven-year-old  daughter  Shasta — were 
there  to  witness  their  father's  proud  mo- 
ment. 

Okalik,  BA/95,  is  one  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  Inuit  to  earn  a  university  de- 
gree. After  studying  political  science  and 
Canadian  studies  at  Carleton,  Okalik  went 
on  to  finish  a  law  degree  in  1997  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa,  becoming  the  first 
Inuk  born  and  raised  in  the  Arctic  to  be- 
come a  lawyer.  He  articled  at  an  Iqaluit  law 
office  and  was  called  to  the  bar  just  weeks 
before  his  election  victory  on  March  5. 

As  premier,  Okalik  will  lead  a  19- 
member  legislature,  including  a  speaker 
and  seven  cabinet  ministers,  in  a  govern- 
ment that  will  oversee  a  $620-million 
budget.  Since  85  percent  of  Nunavut's 
25,000  population  is  Inuit,  the  territory  is 
being  touted  as  the  first  experiment  in  na- 
tive self-government. 

Okalik's  rise  to  success  happened 
against  all  odds.  The  youngest  of  seven 


Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien  (right)  greets  Nunavut  premier  Paul  Okalik  (centre)  and  his 
children  Shasta  (left)  and  Jordan  following  the  inaugural  event  in  Iqaluit,  Nunavut,  April  1, 1999. 


children,  Okalik  grew  up  in  Pangnirtung,  a 
Baffin  Island  community  about  300  kilo- 
metres from  Iqaluit.  As  a  teenager  he  was 
sent  to  the  government-run  residential 
high  school  in  Iqaluit  and  was  eventually 
kicked  out  in  Grade  10.  At  age  17,  he  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  three  months 
in  jail  for  breaking  into  the  local  post  office 
to  steal  liquor. 

Okalik  worked  as  a  welder  and  a  me- 
chanic before  being  hired  in  1985  as  a  re- 
searcher for  the  team  that  was  negotiating 
the  Nunavut  land  claim.  The  land  claim 
settlement,  ratified  in  1993,  was  the  agree- 
ment that  would  eventually  result  in 
Nunavut  splitting  off  from  the  North- 
west Territories. 

Working  with  lawyers  on  the  settle- 
ment agreement  opened  Okalik's  eyes  to 
the  possibility  of  a  legal  career.  But  by  that 
time  his  drinking  was  out  of  control  and 
he  was  jailed  for  drunkenness  several  times. 
In  1991  he  learned  his  girlfriend  was  hav- 
ing his  child.  That's  when  he  decided  to 
change  his  lifestyle. 

He  entered  a  program  for  alcoholics, 
finished  his  high  school  credits  and  en- 
rolled in  Carleton  University.  It  was  a  deci- 
sion that  set  the  course  for  what  was  to 
come. 

"I  felt  that  I  owed  it  to  my  daughter 
that  I  should  be  responsible  and  get  my- 
self an  education,  so  from  there  on  in,  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  crucial  to  get  myself 
educated,"  he  says. 

Okalik  credits  university  with  teach- 
ing him  discipline,  writing  skills  and  the 


ability  to  express  himself  in  his  own  words. 
But  more  importantly,  he  adds,  it  taught 
him  to  love  and  appreciate  his  own  cul- 
tural heritage. 

"It  was  really  good  of  Carleton  to 
admit  me  and  get  me  started  in  my  post- 
secondary  studies,"  he  says.  "Carleton  re- 
ally helped  me  get  entrenched  in  my  own 
past  and  to  develop  a  foundation.  Up  to 
that  point  I  hadn't  really  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  my  cultural  history.  It  really  helped 
me  learn  more  about  myself  and  about 
Canada." 

The  premier-elect  is  conscious  of  be- 
ing a  role  model  for  Inuit  youth.  He's  made 
higher  education  a  top  priority  on  his  per- 
sonal agenda.  "Personally,  I'm  really  push- 
ing for  higher  education.  My  education  re- 
ally helped  me  in  getting  where  I  am  to- 
day," he  says. 

The  challenges  that  lie  ahead  for 
Okalik  are  enormous.  The  territory  suffers 
from  some  of  the  most  difficult  social  and 
economic  problems  in  Canada  including  a 
chronic  housing  shortage,  high  unemploy- 
ment, heavy  drinking  and  suicide. 

Okalik  knows  that  all  eyes  will  be 
watching  as  he  leads  this  new  territory  into 
the  next  millennium.  But  he  says  he's  pre- 
pared for  anything. 

"Becoming  a  lawyer  was  my  lifelong 
dream.  When  I  got  that,  1  felt  that  I  could 
probably  do  whatever  I  wanted  to  do," 
Okalik  says.  "From  there  on  in,  everything 
else  has  been  a  bonus." 
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Rich  Loen's  unconventional  brand  of  business  management 
has  launched  this  Ottawa-based  high-technology  company  into 
the  big  leagues — and  that's  no  bull. 


Mixing  business 
with  pleasure: 
An  InGenius  idea 


By  Nancy  Lewis 


n  a  spacious  upper  loft  in  a  renovated 
Knights  of  Columbus  hall  in  Ottawa's 
west  end,  Rich  Loen,  BEng/84,  spins  his 
wacky  brand  of  success. 

Loen,  38,  is  the  founder  and  "chief 
goofy  guy"  of  InGenius  Engineering  Inc. 
and  its  two  spin-off  divisions,  InGenius 
Business  Services  and  InGenius  Multime- 
dia. 

His  office  overlooks  a  sunny  6,000- 
square-foot  labyrinth  of  windows,  plants 
and  open  staircases.  Since  casual  dress  is 
not  just  reserved  for  Fridays,  Loen  looks 
right  at  home  in  his  Birkenstock  sandals 
and  loose  flowered  shirt. 

A  collection  of  remote  control-oper- 
ated toy  trucks  is  sprawled  across  a  table 
outside  Loen's  office. 

Ernest  the  balancing  bear,  the  office's 
stuffed  mascot,  cycles  across  the  ceiling  on 
an  overhead  wire. 

Keeping  time  in  the  company  board- 
room is  an  enormous  laser  clock  built  out 
of  multi-coloured  Lego  blocks. 

Bowls  of  jujubes,  jelly  beans  and 
gumballs  greet  visitors  in  the  lobby.  Pop 
your  head  into  any  of  the  offices  and  you'll 
see  toy  swords,  Dr.  Seuss's  Cat  in  the  Hat, 
plastic  bugs — even  a  life-size  cardboard 
cutout  of  Michael  Jordan. 

The  laid-back  appeal  of  the  Ottawa- 
based  InGenius  headquarters  is  not  what 
you'd  expect  from  one  of  Canada's  fast- 
est-growing high  technology  firms.  But 
Loen,  whose  corporate  card  reads  vice-presi- 
dent, engineering  and  imagination,  says  it's 
a  big  part  of  the  company's  success. 

"We  try  to  surround  ourselves  with 


things  that  inspire  imagination,"  says 
Loen.  "We  try  to  provide  an  environment 
where  creative  thinking  is  encouraged  and 
where  ideas  and  originality  are  celebrated. 
Having  fun  is  also  very  important." 

The  company's  corporate  trademark 
is  a  strikeout  of  a  bull  with  an  open  book. 
"This  is  a  no  corporate  bull  zone,"  says 
Loen.  "We  decided  to  form  a  company 
where  we  would  have  fun  and  part  of  the 
fun  was  that  there  would  be  absolutely  no 
bull.  I  think  that's  a  big  part  of  our  suc- 
cess." 

But  for  the  Ottawa-born  entrepre- 
neur, running  a  multi-million  dollar  trio 
of  companies  is  anything  but  child's  play. 

With  revenues  of  $9  million  annu- 
ally, the  InGenius  group  of  companies  em- 
ploys about  100  full-time  staff  and  asso- 
ciates, with  offices  in  Ottawa  and  Calgary. 
It  was  ranked  in  1998  as  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  companies  in  Canada  by  the 
Financial  Post  Technology  Fast  55.  Last  No- 
vember, Loen  earned  kudos  from  the  Ot- 
tawa-Carleton  Board  of  Trade  which 
named  him  1998  young  entrepreneur  of 
the  year. 

It's  an  incredible  rise  for  a  self-de- 
scribed "computer  geek"  who  first 
launched  InGenius  Engineering  Inc.  in 
1986  from  the  spare  bedroom  in  his 
Gloucester  home. 

The  software  engineering  and  techni- 
cal consulting  firm — which  recruits  skilled 
workers  for  the  information  and  telecom- 
munications technology  industry — has 
since  spawned  two  successful  sister  com- 
panies. 
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The  InGenius  Engineering  team  in  their  Ottawa  offices.  Back  row,  left  to  right  are:  Mark  Skrobecki,  James  Jones,  BCS/97,  Pierre  Quinn,  Rick  Krutina, 
Richard  Loen,  BEng/84,  Mark  Sweitzer,  Nicholas  Lynch.  Front  row:  Dan  Villeneuve,  BCS/91,  Alain  Sauve,  Dale  Gantous,  Nadia  Callocchia,  Finnie 
Flores,  Dorothy  Verdon,  BA/85,  and  Stephen  Abraham. 


The  most  recent  is  InGenius  Business 
Services  Inc.,  which  provides  the  necessary 
data  protection  and  back  up  systems  for 
some  of  Silicon  Valley  North's  high  pro- 
file clients  such  as  Nortel  Networks  Inc. 

A  contract  last  year  with  Shaw  Com- 
munications spun  off  into  a  third  divi- 
sion, a  product  development  company 
called  InGenius  Multimedia.  This  com- 
pany is  banking  on  a  hot  new  product  called 
sofTV  launched  in  January,  1998.  The  PC- 
based  system  of  hardware  and  software  is 
designed  to  create  customized  TV  channel 
content  using  live  and  recorded  video, 
graphics,  text,  audio  and  Internet  data. 

InGenius  is  seeking  venture  capital  for 
sofTV  and  is  hoping  to  expand  its  multi- 
media division  globally  to  create  Web  pub- 
lishing products,  interactive  television  and 


other  cutting  edge  software  products  for 
the  broadcast  industry. 

"Television  right  now  is  changing  so 
quickly,"  says  Loen.  "Television  is  converg- 
ing with  the  Internet  and  pretty  soon 
there'll  be  as  many  different  channels  as 
there  are  people  watching  it.  Our  sofTV 
product  allows  you  to  design  any  kind  ot 
channel  you  want." 

Loen's  ability  to  dream  the  impossi- 
ble makes  it  likely  that  InGenius  will  thrive 
into  the  new  millennium. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  people  are  afraid  of 
change,"  he  says.  "You  can  either  be  afraid 
of  it  or  embrace  it.  You  take  a  problem 
and  just  turn  it  around  and  look  at  it  from 
the  other  point  of  view  and  say,  'OK,  how 
can  we  take  advantage  of  that  in  the  best 
possible  way.'  We've  come  up  with  inno- 


vative ideas  that  have  enabled  us  to  com- 
pete very  effectively." 

Loen  attributes  a  big  part  of  the  com- 
pany's growth  to  its  employees.  The 
InGenius  management  team,  which  in- 
cludes president  Dale  Gantous  and  vice- 
president  Arlene  Rowe,  has  it's  fair  share 
of  Carleton  graduates  on  board. 

"Even  in  high  school  I  always  said  I 
will  have  a  company  and  I  will  hire  people 
who  are  better  at  doing  all  the  things  that 
you  need  to  do  in  a  company.  That's  ex- 
actly what  I've  done,"  says  Loen.  "I'm  good 
at  my  niche,  which  is  engineering  and  ideas 
and  forward  thinking.  I  have  the  vision. 
That's  where  I  fit  in." 
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PROFILES 


Competing  on  the  edge 

Shona  Brown's  foray  into  publishing  marks  a  new  twist  in  a  career  fraught  with  change 


Shona  Brown's  family  moved  from 
place  to  place — too  many  places  for 
her  to  remember.  These  days,  she 
takes  planes  like  most  people  take 
buses.  It's  not  surprising  then,  that  while 
most  people  contemplate  the  pace  of 
change  in  the  modern  workplace  with  ei- 
ther dread  or  nervous  exhilaration,  to 
Brown  it  is  the  ho-hum  grind  of  the  rou- 
tine. 

Working  in  the  Toronto  office  of  the 
management  consultancy  firm  McKinsey 
&  Co.,  the  Carleton  engineering  grad  is  at 
the  forefront  of  a  business  revolution — 
helping  companies  that  weren't  around  a 
few  years  ago  to  thrive  in  a  trade  that  wasn't 
around  a  decade  ago. 

"I  focus  on  strategy  in  fast-moving, 
changing  markets,  with  an  emphasis  on 
electronic  commerce,"  she  says. 

At  the  same  time,  Brown  has  made  a 
splash  in  the  archaic  realm  of  the  printed 
word,  with  a  best-selling  book  she  co- 
authored,  Competing  on  the  Edge:  Strategy  as 
Structured  Chaos.  Published  by  Harvard 
Business  School  Press  in  May,  1998,  the 
text  is  into  its  sixth  printing,  and  at  the 
end  of  1998  on-line  bookseller  amaspn.com 
listed  it  as  one  of  the  year's  business 
bestsellers. 

"I  wrote  the  book  to  help  managers 
think  about  strategy  in  a  changing  envi- 
ronment," Brown  notes.  "What  manag- 
ers face  today  is  a  lot  of  change  and  change 
that  is  unpredictable.  It's  harder  to  lay  and 
follow  long-term  plans." 

Rather  than  a  desktop  paperweight  on 
management  theory,  Brown  offers  arrows 
for  the  embattled  manager's  quiver.  She 
believes  that  adaptability  and  flexibility  as 
a  mind  set  have  been  aimed  for  too  long  at 
the  most  senior  people. 

"The  traditional  top-down  method 
is  over-structured.  You  actually  need  peo- 
ple at  the  project  level  to  be  entrepreneurial. 
That  strategic  thinking  has  to  be  pushed 
down  to  the  lower  levels,  to  get  people 
thinking  for  themselves." 

To  understand  the  sum  of  what  she's 
saying,  you  have  to  account  for  Brown's 
impressive  and  varied  academic  credentials. 


By  Alexander  Wooley 

The  daughter  of  Carleton  University  earth 
sciences  professor  Richard  L.  Brown,  she 
applied  to  Carleton  back  in  1983  because  at 
the  time  it  was  the  only  university  in  Canada 
offering  a  computer  engineering  degree.  She 
graduated  from  Carleton  in  1987  and  be- 
came a  Rhodes  scholar,  the  university's  sec- 
ond. At  Oxford  she  earned  an  MA  in  phi- 
losophy and  economics,  and  then  later 
completed  her  PhD  and  post-doctoral 
work  at  Stanford  University  in  manage- 
ment strategy  and  organizational  studies. 

Brown's  academic  background  helped 
her  develop  a  business  strategy  based  on 
complexity  theory,  chaos  theory  and  math- 
ematics. From  this,  she  constructed  man- 
agement practices  that  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  most  people  work  in  environ- 
ments which  are  both  complex  and  cha- 
otic. 

Brown  has  carved  out  a  niche  catering 
to  espresso-charged  strategists  in  high-tech 
companies,  but  her  theories  also  have  ap- 
plications to  more  traditional  businesses. 

"That's  the  first  image  you  get," 
Brown  says,  "but  rapid  change  is  happen- 
ing in  established  industries  as  well.  The 
emergence  of  mini-mills  put  traditional 
steel  companies  in  disarray.  Likewise,  the 
whole  question  of  whether  banks  should 
sell  insurance  calls  for  strategic  planning  in 
an  unpredictable  environment." 

And  away  from  the  office,  technology 
does  not  rule  her  world.  Brown  doesn't 


Shona  Brown 


even  have  cable  television  at  home.  "In 
fact,  I  got  my  first  TV  only  last  January," 


she  smiles. 


Alexander  Wooley,  BA/  89,  is  a  writer  based  in 
Toronto. 


Shona  Brown  on  coping  with  change 

Tip  #  I    Expect  change. 

Tip  #2  Plan  for  change  and  be  opportunistic.  "If  you  plan  yourweektoo  rigidly,  then 
you  can 't  adjust  to  change .  On  the  other  hand ,  without  any  structure  you  won't  be 
efficient.  So  ask  yourself  what  are  your  key  functions  overthe  week.  Listthe  essential 
pieces ,  and  structu  re  those .  Leave  eve  ryth  i  ng  else  u  nstructu  red . " 
Tip  #3  Think  ofchange  as  an  opportunity  ratherthanathreat.  "Companiesthatlook 
forward  to  change,  win.  If  you  are  in  a  job  where  you  don't  have  a  large  measure  of 
control  or  say-so ,  th  ink  of  be  i  ng  the  sou  rce  of  change . " 

Tip  #4  Timing  is  everything.  "Managersmustpacethemselvesaccordingtocycles. 
This  means  optimising  internal  cycles,  customer  cycles  and  competitor  cycles,  to  ensure 
that  products  and  services  reach  your  prospective  client  at  the  besttimefor  both  parties, 
and  hopefully  ahead  ofthe  competition." 
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ON  CAMPUS 


First 
Choice 
U 


Carleton  is  leading  the 
pack  according  to  the 
latest  application 
figures  from 
high  school  students 


By  Christine  Wong 

Carleton  is  quickly  becoming  known 
as  First  Choice  U.  The  university 
has  become  one  of  Ontario's  most 
sought  after  destinations  for  high  school 
students. 

According  to  figures  released  this 
spring  by  the  Ontario  University  Applica- 
tion Centre,  Carleton  had  the  highest  in- 
crease of  any  Ontario  university  in  applica- 
tions for  the  1999/2000  academic  year. 

"Carleton  is  leading  the  province  in 
the  percentage  increase  of  applications. 
We're  thrilled  and  delighted,"  says  Susan 
Gottheil,  Carleton's  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (enrolment  management). 


The  Guelph-based  application  centre 
tracks  university  applications  submitted  by 
graduating  high  school  students.  Accord- 
ing to  the  February  release  of  Ontario  sec- 
ondary school  applications,  the  number 
of  applications  to  Carleton  for  the  1999/ 
2000  school  year  has  increased  by  36.9  per- 
cent compared  to  the  previous  year. 

The  figures  also  broke  down  the 
number  of  applicants  who  made  Carleton 
their  first  choice.  That  number  rose  by  21.4 
percent,  again  the  highest  increase  among 
Ontario  universities.  Carleton  also  saw  the 
biggest  provincial  increase  (21.9  percent) 
in  second  choice  applications. 

The  growing  demand  for  Carleton's 
programs  is  the  result  of  major,  long-term 
improvements  instituted  at  the  university, 
says  Carleton  president  Richard  Van  Loon. 
"High  school  students  pay  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  what's  going  on  with  trends 
at  universities,"  he  says.  "They've  noticed 
that  our  programs,  our  admission  stand- 
ards and  the  whole  institution  have 
changed." 

Indeed,  the  numbers  seem  to  reflect 
those  improvements.  The  February  figures 
showed  applications  to 
Carleton's  engineering 
and  industrial  design 
programs  for  1999/2000 
have  risen  by  an  average 
of  71  percent,  twice  the 
average  increase  for  On- 
tario universities.  That 
figure  follows  a  con- 
certed effort  by  Carleton 
to  improve  its  science 
and  technology-related 
programs.  It  appears  to 
be  paying  off:  in  1988, 
only  13.5  percent  of  all 
Carleton  students  were 
enrolled  in  high-tech 
programs;  in  1997,  that 
figure  jumped  to  over  25  percent  and  is 
expected  to  hit  31  percent  by  2001. 

Carleton's  arts  programs  are  also  gain- 
ing popularity.  The  application  centre  re- 
corded 36  percent  more  applications  to 
Carleton's  bachelor  of  arts  program  and 
45  percent  more  applications  to  its  hon- 
ours BA  program. 

'That's  very  gratifying,  since  BA  stu- 
dents make  up  half  of  our  student  body," 
Gottheil  says.  "We've  renewed  our  BA 
programs  for  the  first  time  in  30  years  and 
students  appear  to  be  responding." 

Stepped-up  recruiting  efforts  have  also 


"High  school  students 
pay  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  what's 
going  on  with  trends  at 
universities.  They've 
noticed  that  our  pro- 
grams, our  admission 
standards  and  the  whole 
institution  have 
changed." 

President  Richard  I  'an  Loon 


boosted  Carleton's  popularity.  The  univer- 
sity has  redesigned  its  recruiting  publica- 
tions, hired  more  recruiting  officers  and 
held  more  recruiting  events. 

A  telecounselling  office  has  been  set 
up  where  prospective  students  and  appli- 
cants receive  information  about  attending 
Carleton  from  student  telecounsellors.  The 
university  has  also  expanded  the  focus  of 
its  recruiting  efforts  to  target  not  just  stu- 
dents, but  their  family  members  as  well. 

"We've  recognized  it's  a  highly  com- 
petitive situation,"  says  Gottheil.  "Stu- 
dents and  their  families  are  now  more  out- 
come-oriented and  they're  shopping 
around  more  (for  schools).  We  need  to 
market  our  programs  and  tell  people  why 
they  should  look  seriously  at  our  univer- 
sity." 

As  the  quantity  of  Carleton  applica- 
tions rises,  so  does  the  quality.  Since  1992, 
the  average  entry  mark  of  Carleton  stu- 
dents has  risen  from  the  low-70s  to  al- 
most 80  percent.  In  concert  with  the  rising 
entry  averages  is  a  "stunning  increase,"  ac- 
cording to  Van  Loon,  in  the  continuation 
rates  at  the  university.  Put  simply,  the  sta- 
tistics confirm  the  belief 
that  students  with  higher 
averages  tend  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  completing 
post-secondary  education. 

But  mindful  of  the 
merits  of  its  former 
"open-door"  policy, 
Carleton  also  considers 
the  academic  transcripts 
of  students  going  back 
two  or  three  years  prior  to 
their  university  applica- 
tion. That  way,  Van  Loon 
says,  students  who  do  not 
meet  Carleton's  admis- 
sion cut-offs  but  have  an 
^~™"""™"~  overall  potential  to  do 
well  in  the  university  environment  have  a 
chance  to  attend  Carleton.  These  students 
are  referred  to  the  Enhanced  Support  Pro- 
gram at  Carleton's  Centre  for  Initiatives  in 
Education,  where  they  receive  extra  tuto- 
rial help  with  academic  courses  and  the  tran- 
sition to  university  life  is  made  easier. 

"We're  trying  to  spot  people  who  will 
succeed,"  Van  Loon  concludes,  "and  I 
think  we're  doing  that." 


Christine  Wong,  BJ/94,  is  an  editor  for  the 
Ottawa  Business  journal. 
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Carleton  unveils  new  sports  portfolio  for  the  fall 


Anew  era  of  competitive  sports 
at  Carleton  will  unfold  this  fall  fol- 
lowing a  six-month  review  of  the 
university's  athletics  program. 

In  February,  president  Richard  Van 
Loon  accepted  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  a  report  by  the  athletics  board  for 
a  new  sports  structure  at  Carleton. 

The  new  line-up  of  17  varsity  teams 
and  nine  competitive  club  sports  will  give 
an  additional  200  student  athletes  a  chance 
to  compete  on  sports 
Carleton. 

A  gender  policy 
contained  in  the  re- 
port will  put  men's  and 
women's  sports  on  an 
equal  playing  field  for  fund- 
ing for  the  first  time. 

"This  report  marks  a  new  di- 
rection for  sports  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity, one  which  will  allow 
Carleton  to  take  the  same  pride  in 
its  athletics  programs  as  it  takes  in  its 
renewed  academic  programs,"  says  Van 
Loon.  "These  recommendations  provide 
greater  gender  equity  and  opportunities  for 
students,  they  deal  with  the  fiscal  realities 
facing  the  university,  and  they  support  high 
quality  academic  athletes." 

The  realigned  sports  portfolio  at 
Carleton  will  feature  two  divisions  of  var- 
sity athletics  and  a  third  competitive  sports 
club  level.  The  two  divisions  of  varsity 
sports  will  differ  only  in  the  level  of  fund- 
ing assigned  to  each. 

The  new  structure  will  see  the  addi- 
tion of  men's  rowing  and  golf  to  the  sec- 
ond varsity  division.  Many  competitive 
clubs  that  were  not  supported  in  the  past 
are  now  included  in  the  mix,  including 
men's  and  women's  ice  hockey,  men's  and 
women's  ultimate  Frisbee,  men's  and 
women's  lacrosse,  and  men's  baseball. 
Women's  volleyball  will  be  moved  from 
varsity  to  competitive  club  status. 

The  most  controversial  recommenda- 
tion in  the  report  was  for  the  cancellation 
of  the  university's  varsity  football  program, 
a  Carleton  tradition  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

"I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  consid- 
erable support  for  football  and  that  this 
decision  will  come  as  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  current  and  former  players,"  says 
Van  Loon,  who  played  for  the  Ravens  in 


the  1960s.  "But  the  fact  remains  that  foot- 
ball is  very  expensive,  consuming  32  per- 
cent of  the  competitive  sport  budget,  and 
it  has  been  many  years  since  Carleton  has 
been  able  to  field  consistently  strong  teams 
and  student  support  has  been  extremely 
poor,  even  with  free  tickets." 

More  than  200  written  public  re- 
sponses were  submitted  to  the  athletics 
board — including  a  petition  with  more 
than  4,000  signatures  on  it  to  support  the 
university  swim  team.  The 
most  vocal  reaction  came 
from  supporters  of  foot- 
ball. A  student  referendum 
held  in  February  to  support 
an  $11.31  levy  to  the  depart- 
ment of  athletics  was  widely 
regarded  as  the  last  chance  to 
save  varsity  football.  Students 
voted  1,624  to  845  to  reject 
the  fee  increase.  Van  Loon  says  the  fail- 
ure of  the  student  referendum  contrib- 
uted to  the  decision  to  cut  the  football 
program,  but  "was  only  one  factor  among 
many." 

The  swim  team  has  been  bumped 
to  the  second  varsity  division.  However, 
the  athletics  board  recommended  that  the 
team's  funding  level  be  reviewed  since 


swimming  is  the  sport  most  able  to  pro- 
vide competitive  opportunities  to  disabled 
athletes.  As  Carleton  is  considered  to  be 
the  most  accessible  university  campus  in 
Ontario,  the  board  will  review  policies  to 
provide  support  to  disabled  athletes. 

The  athletics  board  is  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  president  composed  of 
students,  faculty,  administration,  and 
alumni  representatives. 

Members  of  alumni  athletic  chapters 
were  active  in  monitoring  and  participat- 
ing in  the  progress  following  the  release 
of  the  report  by  the  board,  says  Maria 
McClintock,  BAHons/88,  an  alumni  rep- 
resentative on  the  athletics  board. 

"In  almost  every  case,  alumni  gave 
their  support  to  teams  affected  by  the  re- 
port. Now  that  the  president  has  adopted 
the  report,  the  role  of  alumni  will  be  even 
greater,"  McClintock  says. 

Alumni  chapters  will  have  a  role  to 
play  in  helping  teams  create  bursaries,  in 
offering  direct  financial  support  or  simply 
in  liaising  with  their  teams  and  helping  out 
in  whatever  way  possible.  "The  high  vis- 
ibility of  the  alumni  throughout  this  proc- 
ess was  a  credit  to  the  desire  of  alumni  to 
participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  university," 
McClintock  adds. 


1 999  sports  line-up 

Division  I  (varsity) 

These  are  highly  competitive  sports,  comprised  of  elite  student-athletes.  Teams  must 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  compete  at  this  level  to  sustain  their  funding. 

basketball  (M  &  W),  fencing  (M  &  W),  nordic  skiing  (M  &  W). 
soccer  (M  &  W),  water  polo  (M  &  W). 
Division  II  (varsity) 

Teams  will  receive  funding  to  offset  much  of  the  costs  associated  with  league  play  in 
the  OUA  (Ontario  University  Athletics).  Teams  will  be  required  to  fund  some  of 
their  expenses  including  any  non-conference  competitions. 
Teams  must  demonstrate  that  they  would  be  competitive  in  the  OUA 
to  sustain  their  funding  and  varsity  status, 
field  hockey  (W),  golf  (M),  rowing  (M  &  W),  rugby  (M),  swimming  (M  &  W). 

Competitive  Clubs 

These  clubs  will  get  partial  funding  to  compete  in  exhibitions  against  other  university 
and  college  teams  or  in  city  leagues  according  to  their  ability.  The  training  regimens 
and  game  schedules  would  be  less  intense  than  varsity  sports.  The  amount  of 
support  will  be  determined  by  the  athletics  department, 
baseball  (M),  ice  hockey  (M  &  W).  lacrosse  (M  &  W).  rugby  (W), 
ultimate  Frisbee  (M  &  W),  volleyball  (W). 
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Eric  Francis 


Opinion 


Football  is 
sidelined 


University  honours  Love 


After  years  of  mediocrity,  Carleton 
University  finally  punted  its  varsity  foot- 
ball program.  It's  about  time. 

Although  it's  sad  to  see  the  plug 
pulled  on  a  53-year  tradition,  it's  clear  the 
school  and  its  reputation  are  better 
served  without  it.  With  only  a  handful 
of  wins  to  its  credit  over  the  course  of 
my  four  years  at  Carleton  (1989-93)  the 
notoriously  bad  football  team  never  en- 
joyed the  full  support  of  the  students 
or  administration. 

The  Ravens  were  not  provided  the 
resources  necessary —  financial  or  other- 
wise—  to  build  a  competitive  program. 
It  seemed  football  was  an  afterthought. 
Administration  would  simply  hand  over 
the  allocated  funds  and  wish  the  coach- 
ing staff  luck. 

A  lot  more  than  luck  was  needed  to 
turn  the  program  around. 

Although  varsity  teams  can  go  a 
long  way  towards  spurring  on  school 
spirit,  the  students  found  it  hard  to  back 
a  program  known  nationwide  for  its  fol- 
lies. Other  than  the  coveted  Panda  show- 
down, which  is  the  most  unfortunate 
loss  in  all  of  this,  no  one  attended  Raven 
games  and  nobody  cared. 

So,  instead  of  earmarking  precious 
university  dollars  for  a  bare  bones  pro- 
gram the  students  largely  ignored,  those 
funds  are  better  spent  on  sporting  en- 
deavours benefitting  a  greater  portion 
of  the  student  body. 

That's  not  to  say  the  program  didn't 
have  its  merits.  Not  only  did  it  provide 
hundreds  of  athletes  a  chance  to  extend 
their  playing  days,  it  also  gave  rise  to  other 
opportunities  for  students. 

I,  for  one,  gained  valuable  experi- 
ence covering  football  for  the  Charlatan 
which  gave  rise  to  an  opportunity  to  free- 
lance for  the  Ottawa  Sun. 

Ultimately  it  led  to  a  job  as  a  col- 
umnist with  the  Calgary  Sun.  I'll  always 
be  proud  of  a  school  that  helped  kick 
start  a  journalistic  career  I  dreamed  of  as 
a  child.  I'm  just  glad  our  football  team 
will  no  longer  haunt  its  reputation. 

Eric  Francis,  B]/95,  is  the  Calgary  Sun's 
page  six  and  sports  columnist. 


Retired  physics  professor  G.  Ross 
Love  of  Ottawa  will  receive  the 
university's  1999  Founder's  Award 
at  a  convocation  ceremony  in  June. 

Love's  35-year  career  as  a  distinguished 
academic  and  senior  administrator  started 
in  1947  when  he  joined  Carleton's  faculty  as 
an  assistant  professor  of  physics.  But  Love 
is  being  recognized  for  more  than  his  con- 
tributions in  the  classroom. 

From  1950s  to  the  mid-'70s,  Love  was 
instrumental  in  coordinating  all  elements 
of  campus  planning  as  the  university 
evolved  from  a  small  college  on  First  Av- 
enue to  its  current  Rideau  campus  loc- 
ation. He  was  a  member  of  every  user  com- 
mittee for  every  building  constructed  dur- 


ing that  20-year  period. 
He  chaired  the  univer 
sity's  building  advisory 
committee  which  dealt 
with  all  aspects  of 
physical  planning  in- 
cluding utilities,  land- 
scaping, roadways  and  pe- 
destrian pathways.  In  the 
1960s,  Love  held  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  planning.  ^ " 
In  1972  he  was  named  vice-president  (academic). 

The  Founder's  Award  is  the  universi- 
ty's highest  non-academic  award  and  is  given 
annually,  when  merited,  to  an  individual 
who  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  the  university. 


Ross  Love 


Federal  public  service  workers 
unhappy  in  their  jobs,  study  finds 


A groundbreaking  study  on  federal 
public  service  workers  boosted  the 
profile  of  Carleton  University's 
school  of  business  last  January. 

The  study,  entitled  Career  Development 
in  the  Federal  Public  Sector:  Building  a 
W'orldclass  Workforce,  revealed  strategies  to 
deal  with  the  stunning  news  that  three- 
quarters  of  federal  workers  have  consid- 
ered leaving  the  public  service.  The  find- 
ings were  released  by  Carleton's  Centre  for 
Research  on  Women  and  Work 
(CREWW),  a  research  unit  of  the  School 
of  Business. 

The  looming  retirement  curve  means 
an  increasingly  competitive  environment 


History  of  women's  sport 

A  millennium  project 

The  department  of  athletics  is  writing  a 
history  of  women's  sport  at  Carleton.  We 
need  alumni  to  tell  us  what  it  was  like  to 
compete  for  Carleton  and  be  a  member  of 
avarsityteam.  If  you  have  pictures,  newspa- 
per articles,  or  would  write  to  us  giving  your 
memories,  we  would  appreciate  your  con- 
tributions to  this  project.  Please  send  infor- 
mation to  the  Women's  Sport  Project,  De- 
partment of  Athletics,  c/o  Gail  Blake,  I  1 25 
Colonel  By  Drive,  Ottawa,  Ont  KIS  5B6. 
Deadline forsubmissions  is  November,  1999. 


for  skilled  workers,  says  Peter  Harder,  fed- 
eral Treasury  Board  Secretary  and  Royal 
Bank  visiting  chair  on  Women  and  Work 
at  Carleton  University.  The  hope  is  that 
the  research  will  help  the  public  service  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  valuable  workers,  he  says. 

"There  are  some  who  will  not  be  com- 
fortable with  the  findings.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  research  provides  valuable 
insights  into  the  concerns  of  our  knowl- 
edge workers,"  says  Harder.  "We  must  be 
prepared  to  understand  what  employees 
need  and  want.  We  have  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment of  personal  and  professional 
growth  and  opportunity  if  we  hope  to 
attract  and  keep  the  talent  we  need  for  the 
future." 

The  study  included  three  phases.  First, 
2,300  federal  employees  were  surveyed  and 
in-depth  interviews  were  conducted  with 
254  employees  representing  19  govern- 
ment departments  and  48  job  classifica- 
tions. The  second  phase  involved  a  best 
practice  case  study  of  14  private  and  public 
organizations.  Finally,  the  findings  were 
examined  at  a  two-day  conference  in  Ot- 
tawa in  January. 

The  study  was  funded  through  a 
Royal  Bank  donation  to  CREWW  of 
S350,000  over  seven  years.  The  study  was 
conducted  by  Carleton  professors  Linda 
Duxbury  and  Lorraine  Dyke  and  associate 
professor  Natalie  Lam  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa. 
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New  bachelor's 
degree  to  be 
launched  in 
September 

Stories  by  Richard  Martin 

This  fall,  Carleton  will  welcome  its 
first  students  to  a  new  degree  pro- 
gram— the  four-year  bachelor  of 
public  affairs  and  policy  management 
(BPAPM) — aimed  at  preparing  the  civic 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

At  the  same  time,  the  doors  will  open 
to  the  College  of  Public  Affairs — the  new 
college  being  launched  on  campus  to  house 
the  first-of-its  kind  program. 

The  program  is  aimed  at  high  aca- 
demic achievers  (with  80  percent  averages 
and  up).  Eventually,  there  will  be  up  to 
200  students  entering  the  program  each 
year,  although  the  planned  intake  is  less  in 
the  start-up  years. 

The  first  graduates  will  start  making 
waves  in  the  spring  of  2003  as  the  next 
generation  of  leaders  in  the  public,  private 
and  not-for-profit  sectors. 

Allan  Maslove,  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
public  affairs  and  management,  says  the 
institutions  of  civic  society  are  changing 
dramatically.  "Carleton  is  well  placed," 
Maslove  says,  "to  prepare  students  to  be 
leaders." 

Government,  the  private  sector  and 
the  not-for-profit  sector  are  all  adapting  to 
new  pressures  and  their  relationships  will 
inevitably  change  as  well.  Economic  glo- 
balization and  technological  change — the 
Internet,  for  example — have  made  the  art 
of  government  more  complex  than  ever. 
Leaders  and  citizens  alike  must  be  aware 
of  these  developments  and  their  implica- 
tions. 

But  it's  not  just  a  question  of  pro- 
ducing better  leaders  and  more  informed 
citizens.  The  program  will  also  address 
concerns  about  education  in  the  coming 
century.  A  new  vision  of  education,  pro- 
moted by  UNESCO  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations,  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  helping  people  become  life- 
long learners  with  skills  that  can  be  adapted 
to  multiple  jobs  and  organizations.  It  is 
expected  that  a  BPAPM  graduate  will  be 


Kroeger  College  named  after 
"dean  of  deputy  ministers" 

first,  Carleton's  seventh  chancellor  sounds 
nonchalant  about  the  name  of  the  new  Kroeger 
^College  of  Public  Affairs. 
"I've  just  been  reappointed  as  chancellor  for  a  third 
term,"  says  Arthur  Kroeger,  "so  I'll  have  been  around  for 
nine  years  in  all,"  as  if  mere  longevity  accounted  for  it. 

But  when  pressed,  Kroeger  admits  to  being  "sur- 
prised" and  "pleased"  at  the  university's  decision  to  name 
the  new  college  in  his  honour  since  much  of  his  working 
life  was  dedicated  to  public  policy  development. 

The  Kroeger  College  of  Public  Affairs  was  created  to 
deliver  Carleton's  new  BPAPM  program  (bachelor  of  pub- 
lic affairs  and  policy  management).  The  college  will  occupy 
its  own  space  in  the  Loeb  Building.  The  former  location 
of  the  university's  daycare  centre  is  being  renovated  to  include  offices,  a  seminar/ 
boardroom  and  an  electronic  resource  centre. 

Allan  Maslove,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  public  affairs  and  management,  refers  to 
Kroeger  as  the  "dean  of  the  deputy  ministers."  Indeed,  Kroeger  spent  34  years  in 
the  public  service,  17  as  a  deputy  minister  in  half  a  dozen  departments.  In  addi- 
tion, Kroeger  enjoys  "respect  and  credibility  in  the  private  and  volunteer  sectors," 
says  Maslove,  and  has  been  good  to  Carleton  as  its  chancellor. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  Kroeger  has  a  master's  degree  from 
Oxford  University  where  he  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  He  received  honorary  doctor- 
ates from  the  universities  of  Calgary  and  Western  Ontario  and  is  an  Officer  of  the 
Order  of  Canada. 


Arthur  Kroeger 


able  to  move  effortlessly  from  government, 
to  the  private  sector,  to  the  volunteer  sec- 
tor and  back  again. 

This  interdisciplinary  approach  mirrors 
what  life  is  like  in  the  public  service,  says 
Carleton  Chancellor  Arthur  Kroeger,  after 
whom  the  new  college  is  being  named. 
"You  deal  with  major  issues  across 
departments.You  also  have  to  consider 
how  your  department  is  going  to  com- 
municate with  other  departments.  You 
need  a  sense  of  history  and  an  understand- 
ing of  organizational  behaviours.  It's 
much  broader  now." 

BPAPM  students  will  take  courses  in 
three  broad  areas.  First,  there  is  a  core  of 
interdisciplinary  courses  that  examine  the 
foundations  of  civic  society  and  the  for- 
mation of  public  policy.  Second,  there  is  a 
series  of  courses  in  economics,  law,  politi- 
cal science,  history  and  management.  Third, 
students  will  choose  an  area  of  specializa- 
tion: international  studies,  development 
studies,  human  rights,  public  policy  and 
administration,  public  opinion  and  policy 
analysis,  communication  and  information 


technology  and  social  policy.  There  will  also 
be  a  co-op  placement  in  third  year. 

The  public  service  needs  young  peo- 
ple with  these  abilities,  says  Kroeger. 
Budget  deficits  caused  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments  to  stop  recruiting  for  a 
number  of  years  and  the  result  was  a  grey- 
ing of  the  public  service:  an  age  profile 
"badly  out  of  line"  with  that  of  the  gen- 
eral population,  he  says. 

The  new  program  will  also  prepare 
graduates  for  policy-making  positions  in 
the  private  and  volunteer  sectors. 

That's  not  to  say  that  Carleton  hasn't 
been  doing  that  already.  Maslove  states 
firmly  that  graduates  of  the  former  bach- 
elor of  public  administration  program  have 
no  need  to  worry  that  their  qualifications 
will  be  superseded.  The  public  adminis- 
tration focus  will  be  represented  as  one  of 
the  seven  areas  of  specialization. 

V 

Richard  Martin,  BAHons/70,  BJ/83,  teaches 
English  at  Algonquin  College  in  Nepean. 
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At  the  April  opening  of  the  Nortel  Networks-Carleton  University  Laboratory  for  Advanced 
Materials  Research,  from  left  to  right  are:  President  Richard  Van  Loon;  Claudine  Simson,  vice- 
president,  global  advanced  technology  and  intellectual  property,  Nortel;  professor  Wayne 
Wang;  and  Mike  Scott,  assistant  vice-president,  advanced  hardware  technology,  Nortel. 

Nortel  lab  opens  in  Steacie  building 


Anew  lab,  funded  by  Nortel  Net- 
works, will  allow  researchers  to  cre- 
ate the  next  wave  of  information 
technology  products. 

On  April  14  the  Nortel  Networks- 
Carleton  University  Laboratory  for  Ad- 
vanced Materials  Research  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity was  officially  unveiled. 

The  research  conducted  at  the  labora- 
tory could  lead  to  the  miniaturization  of 
high-technology  devices  such  as  optical 
switches,  portable  computing  devices, 


teleconferencing  equipment  and  smart 
cards  for  e-commerce. 

Nortel  Networks  has  invested 
$180,000  over  three  years  into  the  project. 
Carleton  is  supplying  $20,000  to  renovate 
and  furnish  laboratory  space  in  the  Steacie 
Building  and  is  funding  faculty  and  tech- 
nician salaries. 

The  combined  Nortel  and  Carleton 
investment  will  be  matched  by  funds  from 
the  Canadian  Foundation  for  Innovation 
for  a  total  investment  of  $400,000. 


Geography  grads  put  Carleton  on  the  map 


Two  Carleton  geography  graduates  were  among  those  recently  honoured  for  excellence 
in  the  management  of  information  and  technology  in  the  public  sector.  John  McDonald, 
left,  BAHons/77,  MA/83,  director,  office  of  government  records,  received  a  gold  medal 
for  a  career  contribution  to  the  development  of  information  management  practice  across 
Canada  and  internationally.  David  Brown,  right,  BAHons/69,  received  a  silver  medal  for 
his  leadership  of  an  inter-departmental  team  from  Statistics  Canada,  Agriculture  Canada 
and  the  National  Archives  in  conjunction  with  the  private  sector  company  Spatial 
Analysis.  They  are  seen  here  with  Carleton  geography  professor  John  Clarke. 


Millions  in 
research  funding 
announced 

More  than  $5  million  in  CIDA  funding 
for  Carleton  researchers  working  on  tivo 
Wussian  projects  was  recently  announced  by 
Ken  McGillivary,  director  of  Carleton 
International. 

Women  and  Labour  Market 
Reform  Project 

Over  a  three  year  period,  this  $2.2- 
million  project  will  carry  out  three  main 
streams  of  activities:  an  analysis  of  the 
labour  market  situation  in  Russia;  semi- 
nars and  educational  visits  to  Canada  by 
key  Russian  policy  makers  to  learn  about 
policy  formation  and  development  of  a 
labour  market  strategy;  and  capacity 
building  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of 
Labour  to  deliver  training  programs 
aimed  at  improving  women's  competi- 
tiveness in  the  labour  market.  The  prin- 
cipal researcher  on  the  project  is  Piotr 
Dutkiewicz  from  the  department  of  po- 
litical science. 

Trade  Policy  Capacity 
Building  in  Russia 

This  four-year  project  worth  $3  mil- 
lion will  be  managed  through  the  Cen- 
tre for  Trade  Policy  and  Law.  The  project 
will  focus  on  increasing  the  capacity  of 
domestically  based  institutions  in  Rus- 
sia to  provide  research,  training  and  ad- 
visory services  to  private  and  public  sec- 
tor clients.  The  lead  investigator  on  the 
project  is  Carleton  graduate  Phil  Rourke. 


Butterfly  exhibit 

The  Carleton  University  biology  de- 
partment will  display  a  butterfly  exhibit 
from  May  14  to  May  24  at  the  university's 
greenhouse. 

The  exhibit  is  in- 
tended to  promote 
public  awareness  of 
the  international  collectk 
of  plants  in  Carleton's  three 
display  houses. 

The  free  exhibit  will  be  open  from  () 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  a  donation  box  will  be 
provided  to  help  cover  the  show's  costs. 
Parking  will  be  free  on  weekends  only. 
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Music  prof  praised  for  her  role  as  a  student  mentor 


Carleton  music  professor  Elaine  Keillor  is  one  of  six  Canadian  women 
to  receive  a  Canadian  Women's  Mentor  Award.  Keillor  was  selected  from 
an  application  pool  of  600  in  the  category  of  arts  and  culture  for  the 
inaugural  award. 

Former  student  and  protege  Elma  Miller  nominated  Keillor  for  the  award.  In 
a  written  submission  to  support  the  nomination,  she  wrote,  "Elaine  inspires 
everyone  who  works  with  her.  She  has  been  a  lifelong  mentor  who  has  endlessly 
challenged  me  to  go  further  and  expect  the  most  of  myself." 

A  musical  prodigy,  Keillor  made  her  first  public  appearance  as  a  pianist  at 
the  age  of  two.  At  1 1 ,  she  was  the  youngest  person  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  the  associate  degree  of  The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  in  piano  perform- 
ance. At  19,  she  received  the  Chappell  medal  awarded  to  the  most  outstanding 
pianist  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  She  subsequendy  performed  with  orches- 
tras in  North  America  and  Europe. 

Keillor's  brilliant  career  in  piano  performance  was  tragically  cut  short  by  carpal 
tunnel  syndrome.  Following  surgery,  she  used  her  experience  as  a  soloist  to  build 
a  new  career  in  teaching  Since  1 977,  Keillor  has  been  a  professor  at  Carleton  where 
she  lectures  on  Canadian  music,  the  Baroque  and  classical  periods,  performance 
practice  and  ethnomusicology. 

The  award,  sponsored  in  part  by  Trimark  Investment  Management,  was  pre- 
sented in  Calgary  on  January  28. 


Professor  Elaine  Keillor 


Kudos  to 
Carleton's  men's 
basketball  coach 

Paul  Armstrong,  Carleton's  men's 
basketball  coach  for  the  past  16 
years,  was  named  basketball  coach 
of  the  year  for  the  Ontario  University 
Athletics  east  division. 

Armstrong  guided  the  Ravens  this 
year  to  an  impressive  12-8  regular-sea- 
son record  and  second  place  in  the  east 
division.  It  was  the  first  time  in  six  years 
the  university  basketball  team  made  a 


post-season  appearance. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  his  career 
that  Armstrong  has  been  named  coach 
of  the  year.  The  first  was  1 6  years  ago  in 
his  rookie  campaign. 


Development  and 
alumni  director 
named  assistant 
vice-president 

Susan  Doyle 


Susan  Doyle,  MA/75,  formerly  execu- 
tive director,  development  and  alumni 
services,  was  made  assistant  vice- 
president  (development  and  alumni),  ef- 
fective March  1,  1999. 

The  title  change  signifies  the  impor- 
tance the  university  places  on  fundraising 
and  alumni  activities  in  its  strategic  plans, 
says  John  ApSimon,  vice-president  (re- 


search and  external.)  "One  of  the  priori- 
ties of  the  university  is  to  generate  resources 
that  are  not  related  to  government  formu- 
las or  fees.  We  have  to  be  very  efficient  and 
successful  in  looking  for  external  support," 
says  ApSimon.  "We  also  need  to  involve 
our  alumni  and  give  them  a  stronger  say  in 
our  strategic  directions." 

Prior  to  her  appointment  in  1997  as 


executive  director,  Doyle  was  manager  in 
charge  of  recognition  and  major  gifts  for 
development  and  alumni  services,  a  posi- 
tion she  held  since  1990. 

Doyle  says  she  is  delighted  to  be  work- 
ing with  alumni  and  strategic  partners  at 
such  an  exciting  period  in  Carleton's  his- 
tory. "Great  things  are  happening  at  our 
university." 
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When  it  comes  to  being  buffeted  by  the  constant  winds  of  change,  most  Canadians  are  struggling  just  to  stay 
upright.  However,  there  are  some  individuals  who  are  facing  change  head  on  and  even  profiting 
from  Canada's  growing  management  consulting  sector.  Meet  some  of  Carleton's 

Agents  of  change 

By  Giuliano  Tolusso 


Clearly,  there's  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  these 
alumni  working  in  the  emerging  field  of  change 
management.  In  1996,  the  US-based  publication 
Consultants  News  estimated  the  change  consulting 
industry  in  North  America  was  worth  $5  billion  a 
year  and  growing  at  a  rate  of  40  percent  a  year. 

Why  the  mounting  demand  for  change  management  con- 
sulting? To  be  successful  in  today's 
fast-paced,  competitive  environment, 
people  need  to  understand  and  deal 
effectively  with  change,  says  Shirley 
Marshall,  BA/74. 

After  working  almost  a  decade  for 
major  international  consulting  firms, 
Marshall  formed  her  Toronto-based 
firm  Communicating  Major  Change 
Inc.  in  1996.  She  helps  corporate  cli- 
ents in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
design  the  communication  manage- 
ment systems  necessary  to  support 
major  change.  Her  work  with  CEOs, 
executives  and  senior  managers  in  large 
corporations  earned  her  the  Entrepre- 
neur of  the  Year  award  in  1998  from 
the  Toronto  Business  Development 
Centre. 

"Clients  are  looking  for  help  with  change  initiatives  because 
shell-shocked  employees  have  understandably  lost  their  appetite 
for  management's  approach,"  explains  Marshall.  "Most  CEOs 
sport  scars  from  a  failed  change  effort  in  the  past  or  can't  risk  a 
future  failure.  They're  much  more  ready  to  lis- 
ten to  advice  on  the  organizational  and  behav- 
ioural issues  neglected  in  the  past." 

Bob  Gernon,  another  arts  grad  from  the 
70s,  started  up  his  consulting  business  in  1981 
after  spending  several  years  as  a  teacher  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 

Today,  Gernon  specializes  in  change  man- 
agement consulting  for  clients  in  the  high-tech, 
manufacturing,  service  and  not-for-profit  sec- 
tors. His  company,  Bob  Gernon  and  Associ- 
ates, is  based  in  Unionville,  Ontario,  just  north 
of  Toronto. 

In  his  recently  released  book,  Body  and  Soul:  Teams,  Trust  and 
Transformation,  Gernon  says  the  keys  to  managing  change  on  a 
personal  level  are  attitude  and  skills.  Rather  than  passively  accept- 
ing the  effects  of  change,  people  need  to  develop  a  set  of  coping 
skills  so  they  can  respond  with  a  "can  do"  attitude  instead  of  one 
of  "fear  and  loathing,"  he  explains.  "The  most  important  coping 


Alden  Cuddihey 


skill  is  the  ability  to  think  rationally.  If  you're  able  to  coolly  diag- 
nose the  parameters  of  the  change  you're  faced  with,  you'll  be  in 
a  better  position  to  decide  when  it's  the  right  time  to  be  flexible 
and  when  to  stand  tall." 

Many  of  us  feel  helpless  in  the  face  of  seemingly  constant 
change.  Gernon  says  these  feelings  are  normal,  especially  consid- 
ering how  organizations  have  traditionally  evolved  over  the  last 
three  decades.  "Businesses  and  even  governments  have 
moved  from  a  production-based  culture  (how  do  we 
get  enough  of  our  "stuff"  out  the  door)  to  a  focus  on 
how  to  customize  their  products  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  the  individual,"  he  says.  And  organizations 
that  learn  to  manage  change  as  a  deliberate  process,  rather 
than  letting  it  happen  spontaneously,  are 
going  to  be  the  most  successful. 

A  common  mistake  organizations 
make  today,  warns  Alden  Cuddihey,  DPA/ 
85,  MA/86,  an  associate  partner  with 
Andersen  Consulting  in  Ottawa,  is  to 
think  they  can  effect  change  merely  by 
"banging  in  technology." 

"Even  though  firms  today  boast 
about  the  size  of  their  investment  in  tech- 
nology, their  employees  represent  an 
equally  large  or  greater  part  of  their  cost  base,"  Cuddihey 
explains.  "Companies  today  need  to  manage  their  human  capital 
as  effectively  as  their  technological  resources.  They  realize  they  will 
get  to  where  they  want  to  be  a  lot  faster  if  they  properly  manage 
the  'people  side'  of  change." 

Cuddihey  has  worked  on  a  number  of  large-scale  change 
initiatives  over  the  past  nine  years,  primarily  in  the  public  sector. 

The  need  for  understanding  the  process  of  change  isn't  just 
restricted  to  the  working  world.  Most  university  curricula  offer 
students  courses  in  managing  change. 

Carleton's  school  of  business  offers  an  undergraduate  course 
in  organizational  development  and  change  and  a  PhD-level  semi- 
nar in  the  management  of  change.  Professor  Lorraine  Dyke,  who 
teaches  a  module  on  managing  change  in  the  school's  manage- 
ment development  program  for  women,  says  students  are  des- 
perate to  learn  about  change  management. 

"It's  a  very  big  issue  in  the  workplace  today,"  says  Dyke.  "The 
clients  for  our  program  are  all  experiencing  significant  changes  in 
their  workplace  and  they  feel  the  need  to  talk  about  managing  the 
process." 

V 

Giuliano  Tolusso,  BJ/83,  is  manager,  public  affairs  for  The  Canadian 
Payroll  Association  in  Toronto. 
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The  evolution 
of  teaching 
and 
learning 


By  Nick  Greenfield 

Tim  Pychyl's  office  isn't  what  you'd 
expect  of  a  psychology  profes- 
sor. He  swivels  back  and  forth 
on  his  chair  between  two  com- 
puters, clicking,  typing  and  moving  his 
hands  across  the  keyboard  with  the  grace 
of  a  concert  pianist,  only  his  stage  is  a  tiny 
nook  on  the  eighth  floor  of  Carleton's 
Loeb  building. 

He  scrolls  up  and  down  his  screen  try- 
ing to  find  the  perfect  Web  site  to  illustrate 
how  technology  is  enhancing  his  students' 
education.  Eventually  he  settles  on  a  sim- 
ple-looking page  with  some  basic  text  and 
a  few  bright  headings.  Aesthetics  have  never 
concerned  Pychyl  because  when  he  looks  at 
the  screen  in  front  of  him,  he  sees  more 
than  a  Web  page.  He  sees  relationships. 

"I  look  at  the  World  Wide  Web  as  a 
different  space  for  learning,"  he  says.  "It 
really  benefits  the  relationship  between  stu- 
dent, material  and  instructor." 

Pychyl  incorporates  technology  into 
most  of  his  teaching  at  Carleton.  Students 
in  his  first  year  seminar  course  on  "Moti- 
vating Humans,"  for  example,  each  con- 
struct personal  Web  pages  to  discuss  lec- 
tures and  interact  with  classmates. 

Pychyl  supplements  all  of  his  lectures 
with  Carleton's  CHAT  (Carleton  Hotline  for 
Administration  and  Teaching)  system,  a  tech- 
nology infrastructure  which  provides  stu- 
dents with  an  easy  means  of  communica- 
tion with  instructors  and  teaching  assist- 
ants through  e-mail  and  news  groups  on 
the  Internet.  Since  1993,  all  students  at 
Carleton  can  request  their  own  CHAT  ac- 
count which  remains  active  while  they're 
registered  at  the  university. 

"Using  the  technology  changes  the 
students'  concept  of  learning,"  says  Pychyl. 
"I  want  students  to  see  it  as  a  challenge  for 
their  excellence." 


Professor  Tim  Pychyl  incorporates  computer  technology  into  most  of  his  teaching. 


Pychyl  says  the  Internet  fosters  greater 
understanding  and  the  motivation  to 
achieve.  CHAT  makes  Pychyl  more  accessi- 
ble to  students  through  e-mail,  and  it  pro- 
motes valuable  skills  such  as  Web  page  con- 
struction and  on-line  communication  and 
research.  Such  experiences  prepare  students 
for  modern  careers  and  work  environments 
where  such  knowledge  is  vital. 

When  Jane  Newton  was  choosing  her 
first  year  courses  at  Carleton,  she  knew  she 
wanted  to  have  an  outlet  for  the  Web  page 
design  skills  she  had  picked  up  in  high 
school.  "From  day  one  professor  Pychyl 
told  us  that  all  our  work  was  going  to  be 
on  the  Web.  I  had  a  lot  of  experience  mak- 
ing web  pages,  so  I  thought,  'great.'" 

Not  all  faculty  members  are  as  quick 
as  Pychyl  to  embrace  technology.  But  uni- 
versities are  going  to  have  to  adapt  to  dif- 
ferent teaching  and  learning  methods,  pre- 
dicts Peter  Watson,  dean  of  science  at 
Carleton  University.  "It's  going  to  mean 
quite  a  different  administrative  structure." 

One  possibility  that's  getting  a  lot  of 
hype  is  the  concept  of  a  virtual  university — 
one  in  which  the  university  exists  in  name 
only,  with  the  entire  curriculum  posted  on 
the  Internet  to  allow  students  to  learn  at 
their  own  pace.  But  aside  from  the  extraor- 
dinary funding  such  a  program  would  re- 
quire, the  elimination  of  the  physical  uni- 
versity setting  could  prove  detrimental  to 
students,  Watson  says. 

Still,  he  predicts  the  integration  of  the 
Internet  into  the  university  experience  will 
happen  sooner  than  many  people  think. 
Distance  education  courses  offered 


through  Carleton's  Instructional  Television 
(ITV)  programming  will  eventually  be 
moved  onto  the  Internet,  Watson  says.  It's 
possible  that  two  science  courses  will  be 
offered  on  the  World  Wide  Web  in  the 
next  couple  of  years. 

Developing  the  necessary  support  for 
the  burgeoning  technological  infrastructure 
on  campus  is  one  of  the  biggest  challenges 
facing  Wendy  Stark,  chief  information  of- 
ficer for  computing  and  communications 
services  at  Carleton  University. 

"We  can't  afford  to  take  a  shotgun 
approach  anymore.  We  need  a  common 
vision — we  need  direction  to  move  for- 
ward," she  says.  "It's  no  longer  a  wish  list 
exercise;  it's  aligning  our  vision  of  where 
we  want  to  be  as  a  university." 

Peripheral  to  Stark's  position  is  the 
unanswered  question  of  whether  technol- 
ogy will  actually  improve  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. Some  students  like  Newton  say  CHAT 
makes  it  convenient  for  them  to  submit 
homework  via  email.  But  they  aren't  con- 
vinced that  website  interaction  actually  en- 
hances their  learning  experience. 

Despite  this  skepticism,  Pychyl's  en- 
thusiasm for  technology  in  the  classroom 
remains  steadfast  as  he  clicks  at  the  two 
computers  in  his  office. 

"It's  too  much  work  if  it's  not  help- 
ing," he  says,  pausing  slightly.  "I  wouldn't 
continue  to  use  computers  if  they  didn't 
enhance  learning." 

V 

Nick  Greenfield  is  a  fourth-year  student  in  the 
School  of  journalism  and  Communication. 
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Social  activism 
it's  all  the 


By  Danielle  Gauthier 

I  t's  not  her  usual  attire  for  a  day's  work  in  the  School 
I  of  Social  Work  at  Carleton  University. 
I    An  aquamarine  beret,  pulled  down  tight 
over  Gillian  Walker's  ears  is  decorated  with 
shiny  pins  and  orange  plastic  flowers.  A  plaid 
purple  and  yellow  scarf  peeks  out  from  under- 
neath the  hat  and  is  tied  under  her  chin  in  a  bow. 
A  blue  shawl  hangs  loosely  to  reveal  a  black 
apron  with  white  polka  dots.  Her  long  purple 
skirt  trails  behind  her  as  she  takes  her  place  in 
front  of  the  class. 

She  looks  around  at  the  group  of  women 
dressed  similarly  in  outlandish  outfits,  gathered  in 
a  semicircle  near  the  chalk  board.  With  a  small  smile, 
she  nods  and  opens  the  red  folder  she's  carrying.     — — — — — - 

As  the  group  launches  into  a  song  with  a  familiar  tune,  stu- 
dents seated  around  the  edges  of  the  classroom  look  at  one 
another  and  shake  their  heads  in  disbelief.  Not  only  is  it  the  first 
time  most  of  them  have  seen  the  boisterous  Raging  Grannies 
perform,  it's  the  first  time  they've  seen  one  of  their  professors 
look  anything  less  than  professional. 

"We  say  shit  disturbing's  fine!"  she  sings,  as  the  colourful 
chorus  belts  out  the  group's  introductory  song,  "We're  the  Rag- 
ing Grans." 

"Omigod!"exclaims  one  young  woman  over  the  din,  as  the 
Grannies  repeat  the  lyric  with  gusto. 

Bernice  Moreau,  who  teaches  this  class  of  fourth-year  social 
work  students,  couldn't  be  happier  with  the  Raging  Grannies' 
visit.  She  invited  them  in  to  sing  their  protest  songs — targeting 
everything  from  women's  rights  to  government  cuts  to  social 
spending — for  a  reason:  her  course  is  all  about  aging,  and  the 
Grannies  are  all  over  55. 

"Society  says  that  when  you're  65,  that  means  you're  apoliti- 
cal, asexual,  a-everything,"  says  Moreau,  who  has  worked  with 
Walker  since  1991.  'Those  are  myths,  and  these  Grannies  help  us 
to  understand  that  even  though  they're  older,  they're  still  human 
beings." 

Walker,  60,  says  the  Grannies'  shock  value  was  what  drew  her 
to  the  group  two  years  ago.  'The  Ottawa  group  came  to  a  health 
conference  I  attended  as  the  sort  of  brown  bag  lunch  entertain- 
ment and  sang  some  really  wicked  songs  about  health  care  in 
Canada  and  what  was  happening  to  it.  I  just  thought  'Oh,  yes, 
this  is  the  moment.'" 

Walker's  performance  as  a  costumed  social  activist  with  a 
sense  of  humour  may  seem  a  long  way  from  her  day-to-day  work 
as  a  professor  and  researcher.  But  even  in  her  office  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  Carleton's  Dunton  Tower,  tucked  away  behind  the  door, 
hangs  a  little  reminder  of  her  outrageous  disguise. 


Gillian  Walker 


It's  another  one  of  the  Grannies'  signature  hats: 
purple  felt  with  pink  plastic  flowers.  "The  costume  is 
a  send-up  of  society's  beliefs  about  aging,"  Walker 
says,  sitting  behind  the  sturdy  desk  where  she  grades 
papers  and  prepares  lectures.  "It's  a  caricature  of 
the  traditional  expectations  of  what  grannies 
look  like." 

Walker  is  well  aware  of  the  striking  con- 
trast posed  by  her  role  as  a  university  profes- 
sor and  as  a  Raging  Granny.  But  she  insists 
that  one  complements  the  other. 

"The  Grannies  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  way  for  me  to  use  the  various  as- 
pects of  myself,  the  parts  that  weren't 
so  serious — you  know,  outside  of  be- 
ing an  'academic'  and  an  'intellectual,'" 
Walker  says,  rolling  her  blue  eyes  to 
L    poke  fun  at  herself, 
ft      But  the  three  wall-length  book 
W    shelves  in  Walker's  office,  piled  high 
with  volumes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
re  a  testament  to  her  dedication  to  the 
academic  life  and  to  social  work.  Titles  like 
The  Newly  Born  Woman  by  French  feminist 
theorists  Cixous  and  Clement  and  Walker's 
— — own  published  PhD  thesis,  Family  Violence  and 
the  Women's  Movement,  speak  to  her  keen  interest  in  making  the 
world  a  better  place  for  women. 

Perhaps  that's  another  reason  the  Raging  Grannies  appealed 
to  her  so  much,  Walker  says.  After  spending  most  of  her  aca- 
demic career  studying  women's  issues  and  often  working  as  a 
counsellor  for  women,  it  seemed  natural  to  become  part  of  a 
group  that  presents  a  strong  feminist  front. 

"The  group  has  quite  a  gendered  focus,  in  a  sense.  One  of 
our  songs  that  we  sing  to  the  tune  of  Charlie  is  My  Darling  is 
called  "The  F  Word" — it's  about  feminism." 

And  the  theatrical  side  of  the  group — its  outlandish  cos- 
tumes and  energetic  performances — feeds  Walker's  other  passion: 
theatre.  "We  do  some  guerrilla  theatre  stuff,"  Walker  says  with 
glee. 

Although  it's  not  a  membership  requirement,  Walker  is  a 
real-life  grandmother,  too.  Framed  photos  of  two  cherub-cheeked 
granddaughters  sit  next  to  the  computer  in  her  office. 

"It's  my  favourite  role — I'm  a  genuine,  doting  granny,"  she 
says.  "As  a  Raging  Granny, 
though,  what  I  hope  to  do  is 
add  another  voice  to  the  many 
voices  that  are  making  them- 
selves heard  so  that  we  all  can 
move  in  the  direction  of  so- 
cial justice — towards  a  world 
that  we  want  our  grandchil- 
dren to  grow  up  in." 


Danielle  Gauthier  is  a  master's 
student  in  Carleton's  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communication. 
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High-tech  studies  at  Carleton  get  major 
injection  of  cash,  gifts-in-kind  from  ATOP 


Carleton  University  is  cashing  in  to 
the  tune  of  $29.4  million  as  a  prov- 
ince-wide funding  initiative  aimed 
at  doubling  high-tech  enrolment  wraps  up 
this  spring. 

As  of  the  April  15  deadline,  the  total 
pledges  from  the  high-tech  industry  for 
Carleton  had  exceeded  the  initial  goal  of 
$11.4-million — the  ceiling  figure  Carleton 
qualified  for  under  the  Access  to  Oppor- 
tunities Program  (ATOP)  announced  last 
year  by  the  Ontario  government. 

"It's  a  fantastic  show  of  support,"  says 
Susan  Doyle,  assistant  vice-president  (de- 
velopment and  alumni).  "It's  very  encour- 
aging to  see  Carleton's  private  sector  part- 
ners respond  so  enthusiastically  to  this  im- 
portant initiative." 

Four  regional  technology  companies — 
Nortel  Networks,  Mitel  Corporation, 
Newbridge  Networks  and  Cognos  Cor- 


poration took  the  leadership  role  in  the 
ATOP  initiative.  With  further  commit- 
ments from  an  additional  32  companies 
and  other  donors,  the  total  to  date  is  over 
$18  million. 

These  private  sector  donations  are  in 
the  form  of  cash  and  in-kind  contribu- 
tions— funding  for  undergraduate  schol- 
arships, equipment,  software,  facilities,  li- 
cences, professional  and  other  services,  and 
supervision  of  students  in  co-op  or  in- 
ternship programs.  With  the  province's 
$11.4  million  in  matching  funds,  a  total 
of  nearly  $30  million  will  be  injected  into 
Carleton's  high-tech  programs. 

Carleton  is  just  one  of  dozens  of  col- 
leges and  universities  across  Ontario  which 
jumped  at  the  chance  for  a  portion  of  the 
$150  million  in  matching  grants  pledged 
by  the  government.  Post-secondary  insti- 
tutions which  qualified  were  those  which 


substantially  increased  their  entry-level 
enrolments  in  computer  science  and  engi- 
neering courses  by  September  2000.  But 
the  offer  came  with  a  catch.  The  cash  was 
contingent  upon  private  industry  making 
a  similar  commitment.  The  value  of  these 
cash  or  in-kind  contributions  to  academic 
institutions  will  be  matched  dollar  for  dol- 
lar by  the  government. 

The  program  sparked  a  flurry  of 
fundraising  activity  across  the  province.  But 
the  Ottawa  region's  response  to  this  chal- 
lenge was  unique. 

Unlike  any  other  region  in  the  prov- 
ince, the  four  colleges  and  universities — 
Carleton,  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
Algonguin  and  La  Cite  Collegiale — agreed 
to  coordinate  their  approaches  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Ot- 
tawa Centre  for  Research  and  Innovation. 
This  coalition  shared  information  so  that 
there  was  a  synergy  in  their  approach  to 
industry. 

"The  consortium  approach  has  dem- 
onstrated that  this  region  has  something 
special  going  for  it,"  says  John  ApSimon, 
vice-president  (research  and  external),  who 
headed  up  the  fundraising  drive  for 
Carleton.  "It's  been  very  useful  in  cement- 
ing the  overall  IT  opportunities  for  post- 
secondary  education,"  he  says,  adding  that 
the  partnerships  formed  with  industry  and 
business  during  ATOP  will  continue  to 
flourish. 

In  addition  to  the  one-time  matching 
funds,  a  second  incentive  of  ATOP  is  that 
once  the  additional  students  are  enrolled, 
universities  will  get  increased  base  funding 
per  student.  In  1998/99,  2,414  Carleton 
students  were  enrolled  in  IT  programs. 
The  estimate  for  2002/2003  is  3,256,  an 
increase  of  approximately  875  students. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  facing 
high-tech  companies  is  the  lack  of  post- 
secondary  graduates  with  high-tech  skills — 
trained  technicians,  programmers,  software 
writers  and  computer  designers.  At  least 
2,000  skilled  workers  are  needed  now  in 
the  Ottawa  region  just  to  fill  current  posi- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  about  12,000 
additional  advanced  technology  jobs  will 
be  created  in  the  Ottawa  region  by  2001. 


$6.4  million  expansion  approved 
for  Minto  engineering  building 

Carleton  University  is  going  through  the  roof,  literally,  to  meet  the  demand 
for  its  high  technology  programs. 
The  board  of  governors  this  spring  approved  a  $6.4-million  expan- 
sion to  its  engineering  facility  in  order  to  make  room  for  an  increased  enrolment 
in  engineering  and  computer  science  programs. 

The  project  involves  doubling  the  size  of  the  Minto  Centre  for  Advanced 
Studies  in  Engineering  (Minto  CASE)  building.  The  expansion  will  provide 
three  additional  floors  of  teaching  and  research  space  to  accommodate  the  univer- 
sity's significant  growth  in  information  technology  programs. 

"Carleton  University  leads  the  province  in  growth  in  its  high-tech  enrol- 
ment," says  President  Richard  Van  Loon,  "and  we  want  to  ensure  that  we  can 
accommodate  the  demand  from  highly  qualified  OAC  students,  particularly  from 
the  local  area." 

Funding  for  the  building  expansion  will  come  from  both  the  provincial 
government  and  the  university's  research  partners  in  the  private  sector  through 
the  Access  to  Opportunities  Program  (ATOP).  Under  the  program,  matching 
grants  from  the  province  will  help  universities  and  colleges  cover  the  start-up 
costs  of  expanded  high-tech  programs  and  will  go  toward  things  like  infrastruc- 
ture, building  expansion,  renovation  or  alterations,  purchase  of  equipment,  fur- 
niture and  faculty  and  staff  costs. 

In  addition  to  building  three  floors  in  the  Minto  Centre,  Carleton  will  use  its 
ATOP  funding  to  build  new  labs  and  classrooms,  computer  stations,  office  space 
and  research  space  in  the  Tory  and  Herzberg  buildings. 

1 1  is  expected  that  construction  will  be  completed  by  September  2000. 
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Carleton 
steals  the  show 
at  the  OCRfs 

The  annual  OCRI  awards  might  not 
be  as  glamorous  or  star-studded  as 
the  Oscars,  but  for  the  award  recipi- 
ents from  Carleton  the  March  30th  event 
was  just  as  thrilling. 

The  university  took  wins  in  three  of 
the  four  award  categories  it  was  eligible  for 
at  the  ceremony  hosted  by  the  Ottawa  Cen- 
tre for  Research  and  Innovation. 

John  ApSimon,  vice-president  (re- 
search and  external),  was  singled  out  for 
his  significant  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Ottawa-Carleton  region's 
high-technology  research  infrastructure 
with  the  1999  Des  Cunningham  Award. 

ApSimon  has  been  a  key  player  in  the 
university's  success  with  the  Access  to  Op- 
portunities Program  (ATOP),  bringing  all 
of  the  institutions  together  to  adopt  a  re- 
gional approach  to  the  fundraising  effort. 

He  was  also  a  major  force  behind  the 
National  Capital  Institute  of  Technology 
(NOT)  proposal;  a  key  player  in  establish- 
ing the  national  award  winning  O- Vitesse 
program  (with  partners  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil, Mitel  and  the  University  of  Ottawa); 


Carleton's  OCRI  Award  winners  (left  to  right):  John  ApSimon,  vice-president,  (research  and 
external),  and  Carleton  students  Andrea  Zypchen  and  Curtis  Ireland. 


and  has  helped  forge  strong  relationships 
with  industry  and  other  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions within  the  region. 

Andrea  Zypchen,  a  PhD  student  in 
Carleton's  mechanical  and  aerospace  engi- 
neering program,  was  named  student  re- 
searcher of  the  year  for  her  doctoral  research 
on  the  reliability  of  electronic  packaging. 

Curtis  Ireland,  a  fourth-year  compu- 
ter mathematics  student,  received  an  OCRI 
award  as  the  student  entrepreneur  of  the 


year.  Ireland  is  co-founder  of  Visual  Syn- 
thesis, a  student-run  Web  design  firm;  the 
technical  director  of  the  Aurora  Project, 
which  brings  students  together  to  explore 
and  research  various  information  technolo- 
gies; and  a  member  of  the  development 
team  of  Carleton's  Centre  for  Creative 
Learning  in  Linux,  a  student-team  venture 
which  is  developing  software  packages  us- 
ing Corel-donated  Linux-based 
NetWinder  Network  Computers. 

Pride  of  association 

More  than  50  alumni  and  friends  of  Carleton's  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communication  attended  an  event  on  March 
29  hosted  by  Russ  Mills,  publisher  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen ,  to 
celebrate  the  40-year  connection  between  the  newspaper 
and  the  university.  From  left  to  right  are  reporter  Gord 
Holder,  BJ/84;  Susan  Doyle,  assistant  vice-president,  devel- 
opment and  alumni;  Alison  Korn,  MJ/98;  Russ  Mills,  Ottawa 
Citizen  publisher,  Chris  Dornan,  BJ/78,  director  of  Carleton's 
School  of  Journalism  and  Ottawa  Citizen  senior  editor  Don 
Butler,  BJ/73. 


Celebrating  excellence  and  scholarship 

The  second  annual  reception  and  dinner  celebrating  excellence  and 
scholarship  at  Carleton  was  held  March  22, 1999,  on  campus.  This  event 
honours  major  supporters  of  student  scholarships  and  bursaries  and 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  student  recipients  of  the  awards 
they  support.  Among  the  170  guests  in  attendance  this  year  were  Sara 
Stout,  centre,  a  graduate  student  in  electrical  engineering  and  the 
recipient  of  the  Canadian  Marconi  Company  Scholarship  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  seen  here  with  Canadian  Marconi  representatives  Marlene 
Walker  and  Chris  Smith. 
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Carleton  engineering  grad  secures 
$  1 .2-million  software  gift 


The  high-tech  workforce  in  Ottawa's 
'Silicon  Valley  North'  can  easily  ri- 
val that  of  its  neighbours  to  the 
south  when  it  comes  to  education  and 
training,  boasts  Carleton  engineering 
alumnus  Nauman  Arshad. 

And  just  to  make  sure  his  hometown 
continues  to  produce  the  best  educated 
grads  possible,  Arshad,  BEng/92,  con- 
vinced his  company,  Integrated  Systems 
Inc.  (ISI),  to  donate  $1.2  million  (U.S.) 
worth  of  industry-standard  computer 
software  to  his  alma  mater  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa.  The  donation  of  products 
and  services  will  be  evenly  divided  between 
the  two  institutions. 

"It  feels  good  to  be  a  part  of  helping 
the  next  generation  of  engineers,"  says 
Arshad,  who  is  the  first  graduate  of 
Carleton's  aerospace  engineering  pro- 
gram— the  first  undergraduate  degree  pro- 
gram of  its  kind  to  be  offered  in  the  coun- 
try. Since  graduating,  Arshad  has  led  a  fast- 
paced  and  successful  career  in  the  aerospace 
and  telecommunications  fields.  Currendy 
he's  ISI's  senior  field  applications  engineer 
for  eastern  Canada. 

The  idea  to  arrange  the  donation 
struck  Arshad  last  fall  while  strolling  "for 
old  time's  sake"  through  the  Mackenzie 
engineering  building  on  Carleton's  cam- 
pus. "I  remembered  that  as  a  student  it 
was  nice  to  have  hands-on  computer  lab 


courses,"  he  says.  "I  realized  that  I  was  in 
a  position  to  help  ensure  future  engineer- 
ing students  have  access  to  the  latest  in 
technology." 

Both  Carleton  and  the  University  of 
Ottawa  hope  that  the  donation  will  qualify 
for  further  funding  under  Ontario's  Ac- 
cess to  Opportunities  Program  (ATOP), 
an  Ontario  government  incentive  program 
to  encourage  universities  and  colleges  to 
double  the  number  of  engineering  and 
technology  students  they  graduate. 

"This  donation  will  provide  a  valu- 
able learning  resource  for  our  students  and 
an  important  research  tool  for  our  faculty," 
said  Dr.  John  ApSimon,  vice-president  (re- 
search and  external).  "We  are  hoping  that, 
through  both  the  ATOP  program  and 
possible  matching  research  funding,  we 
can  take  full  advantage  of  all  this  dona- 
tion may  make  possible." 


V 


Nauman  Arshad 


ISI  is  a  leading  provider  of  embed- 
ded systems  software  for  a  broad  range  of 
industries,  including  telecommunications, 
data  communications,  multimedia,  auto- 
motive, and  consumer  electronics. 
Headquartered  in  California,  ISI  has  more 
than  500  employees  worldwide.  At  almost 
twice  the  size  of  its  nearest  competitor, 
ISI  reported  $105.5  million  total  revenues 
in  1 997,  an  increase  of  25  percent  over  1 996. 


NPSIA  strikes  gold  with  trust  fund 

A Canadian  prospector,  whose  discoveries  of  gold  and  uranium  earned  him 
a  place  of  honour  in  the  Canadian  Mining  Hall  of  Fame,  has  left  behind  a 
precious  goldmine  of  his  own  for  students  at  Carleton. 
Carleton's  Norman  Paterson  School  of  International  Affairs  (NPSIA)  is  one 
of  1 1  Canadian  charities  named  as  beneficiaries  in  a  trust  fund  left  by  Franc  Joubin, 
who  passed  away  in  1997.  The  university's  portion  of  the  generous  Franc  Joubin 
Trust  will  enable  NPSIA  to  provide,  in  perpetuity,  a  minimum  of  $20,000  per  year 
in  endowed  awards  for  graduate  students.  The  first  series  of  prestigious  named 
awards  will  be  distributed  in  the  2000/2001  school  year. 

"There  was  an  extraordinary  degree  of  excitement  when  we  discovered  that  we 
were  named  in  the  Joubin  Trust,"  says  Maureen  Molot,  NSPIA  director  currently 
on  sabbatical.  "This  kind  of  unanticipated  gift  is  very  rare." 

NPSIA  is  one  of  only  a  few  schools  in  the  country  which  offer  a  program  of 
study  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  international  affairs.  Approximately 
70  graduate  students  are  admitted  to  NPSIA  each  year.  The  Joubin-Selig  Awards  in 
International  Affairs  will  enable  the  school  to  further  expand  its  efforts  to  recruit 
top  students  to  the  program. 

"This  is  going  to  enhance  our  ability  to  attract  first-rate  graduate  students," 
says  Molot.  "We  have  enormous  gratitude  to  Mr.  Joubin  and  to  the  trustees  of  the 
estate,  namely  his  daughter  Marion  Selig,  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  interna- 
tional affairs  education  for  Canada." 

Joubin  began  his  mining  career  with  B.C.'s  Pioneer  Gold  Mines.  But  he  made 
his  name  as  a  specialist  in  uranium  exploration,  having  found  the  vast  Blind  River 
area  uranium  field  in  nordiern  Ontario,  today  the  site  of  the  major  operations  of 
uranium  miners  Denison  Mines  and  Rio  Algom  at  Elliott  Lake.  Joubin,  who 
travelled  extensively  during  his  career,  worked  for  nearly  20  years  with  the  United 
Nations  and  had  a  lifelong  interest  in  the  field  of  international  relations  and  world 
peace. 


Students  levy 
their  support 

Nearly  $300,000  was  raised 
through  this  year's  student 
lev)' 

A  committee  including  students 
and  university  administrators  agreed 
that  the  balance  of  funds  available  for 
distribution— $282,000— will  be  split 
evenly — $70,500  each — between  the 
four  menu  items:  student  comput- 
ing, residence,  athletics  and  CHAT. 

Full-time  undergraduate  stu- 
dents each  donate  $35  to  the  annual 
levy  for  the  university's  Capital  Cam- 
paign. 
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ALUMNI 


Actor  Patrick  McKenna,  second  from  left,  poses  with  Carleton  journalism 
graduates  at  a  reception  held  in  February  on  the  set  of  Traders  in  Toronto. 


J-school  grads 
enjoy  the  spotlight 
on  the  set  of  hit  TV 
series  TRADERS 


Spirits  were  soaring  February  10  on 
the  set  of  the  hit  TV  show  Traders 
as  160  Carleton  J -School  grads  gath- 
ered for  a  special  alumni  reunion. 
Ted  Riley,  BJ/76,  president,  Alliance 
Atlantis  Television  Distribution,  which 
produces  the  award-winning  drama  series, 
invited  fellow  Toronto  journalism  alumni 
to  the  cocktail  reception  held  at  the  show's 
Toronto  production  studio. 

The  capacity  crowd  of  graduates  gath- 
ered to  share  memories  and  trade  stories 
of  their  days  at  Carleton's  School  of  Jour- 
nalism and  Communication.  Four  decades 
of  journalists  from  major  media  outlets 
were  on  hand  as  were  lawyers,  educators, 
business  executives,  screenwriters  and  pub- 
lic relations  professionals. 

Actor  Patrick  McKenna,  who  portrays 
Marty  Stephens,  the  frenetic  head  trader 
on  the  fictional  trading  floor,  surprised 
guests  by  showing  up  on  the  set.  He  min- 
gled with  the  grads,  wrote  autographs  and 
posed  for  pictures. 

Riley  spoke  of  the  friendships  he 
formed  while  he  was  a  student  in  journal- 
ism school  and  praised  the  school's 
longstanding  emphasis  on  writing  skills, 
which  he  said  formed  the  basis  of  his  ca- 
reer in  filmmaking  and  broadcasting. 

"The  ability  to  write  and  the  commu- 
nication skills  I  learned  at  Carleton  have 
helped  me  more  than  any  other  skills  in 
my  professional  life,"  he  says.  "I've  done 
well  in  my  career  and  I'm  thankful  for  that, 
so  I'd  like  to  help  give  something  back." 

Riley,  who  is  a  member  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  for  the  university's  journal- 
ism fundraising  campaign,  says  it's  impor- 
tant to  bring  journalism  grads  together  to 
"build  a  sense  of  community  that  comes 
from  having  a  shared  experience  at  Carleton. 
It  was  a  great  event,"  he  says. 

Stuart  Adam,  Carleton's  vice-presi- 
dent (academic),  and  a  former  director  of 


the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communi- 
cation, and  current  director  Chris  Dornan 
spoke  to  guests  about  the  university's  aca- 
demic restructuring,  recruiting  and  enrol- 
ment and  its  current  fundraising  efforts. 

"I  thought  it  was  an  innovative  and 
unique  way  of  getting  alumni  together  to 
think  about  Carleton  University,"  said  War- 


ren Kinsella,  BJ/84,  a  Toronto  lawyer,  au- 
thor and  a  former  instructor  in  the  school. 
"It  was  exciting  to  see  the  set  of  Traders, 
but  it  was  even  more  exciting  to  see  people 
I  went  to  school  with  and  people  I  used  to 
teach." 

The  event  was  co-sponsored  by  de- 
velopment and  alumni  services. 


Taking  stock  of  his  success 


120  BMO.M 
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Ted  Riley,  BJ/76 


Ted  Riley  enrolled  in  Carleton's  jour- 
nalism program  in  1970,  intent  on  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  his  older  sis- 
ter Susan,  now  a  well-known  columnist  for  the 
Ottawa  Citizen. 

But  he  soon  discovered  his  passion  was  for 
radio.  When  he  wasn't  studying  journalism,  Riley 
was  spinning  records  for  Radio  Carleton  under 
the  direction  of  station  manager  Ken  Rockburn, 
now  host  of  CBC  Ottawa's  All  in  a  Day. 

Two  years  into  the  program,  Riley  traded  in 
his  student  card  for  a  passport  to  Europe.  He  got 
a  job  as  a  disc  jockey  for  the  CBC  at  an  armed 
forces  radio  station  in  Lahr,  Germany.  Two  years  ^ ~~ ~~ 
later,  saturated  with  culture  and  having  acquired  a  love  of  film,  Riley  returned  to 
Carleton  to  finish  his  journalism  degree. 

Revved  up  to  fulfill  his  newest  dream  of  becoming  an  arts  reporter/ film  critic, 
Riley  enrolled  in  film  studies  at  Queen's  University.  He  continued  working  sum- 
mers on  the  air  for  CBC  radio,  flying  north  to  work  at  radio  stations  in  Yellowknife 
and  Churchill,  Manitoba. 

Then  the  Ottawa  native  returned  to  his  hometown,  having  "lucked  into"  a  job 
as  manager  of  the  National  Film  Theatre.  He  stayed  put  for  a  few  years,  but  even- 
tually moved  again,  this  time  to  Toronto  where  he  worked  odd  jobs  around  the  city 
including  stints  as  the  Canadian  Film  Institute  and  TVOntario. 

In  1983,  Riley  accepted  an  offer  from  his  former  film  school  chums  to  join  their 
fledgling  company,  Atlantis.  He  became  a  partner  in  1985.  The  company  recently 
completed  a  merger  with  Alliance  Communications  and  is  now  the  largest  production 
company  in  Canada  with  600  employees,  four  cable  divisions  and  a  soon-to-be 
unveiled  new  line  of  cinemas. 

Riley,  46,  and  his  wife  Margaret,  have  put  down  roots  in  Toronto  and  are 
enjoying  family  life  with  their  one-year-old  son  Brannan.  A  second  child  is  expected 
in  June. 
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merits 
of  success 

For  the  first  time  ever, 
the  alumni  association  is  honouring 
two  Carleton  students  with  merit 
awards.  The  student  of  the  year 
award  is  presented  to  students  who 
advance  Carleton  pride  and  encour- 
age a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  service 
to  the  university.  The  winners  were 
chosen  by  a  selection  committee 
and  were  presented  with  their 
awards  on  March  31,  1999. 
Journalism  student  Erin  Gaffney 
spoke  with  this  year's  recipients. 


Morla  Milne: 
Promoting  school  pride 

If  you  ask  Morla  Milne  what  describes 
her  personality  best,  she'll  respond 
with  the  analogy,  'pressure  turns  coal 
into  diamonds.' 

"If  my  days  aren't  generally  filled,  1 
feel  something  is  wrong.  I  work  best  with 
a  lot  of  things  on  the  go,"  says  Milne,  a 
first-year  master  of  journalism  student  and 
winner  of  the  graduate  student  of  the  year 
alumni  award.  With  classes,  television 
newscasts,  her  job  at  St.  Patrick's  resource 
centre  and  a  part-time  job  in  the  universi- 
ty's development  and  alumni  office,  sleep 
is  a  luxury  for  her. 

Since  entering  Carleton  with  a  BA  in 
international  relations  from  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  Milne  has  worked  to 
promote  school  pride. 

As  part  of  the  university's  capital  cam- 
paign, she  works  twice  a  week  for  the 
telreach  program  drumming  up  contribu- 
tions for  scholarships,  facilities  and  stu- 
dent services  such  as  the  Foot  Patrol.  Last 
term  she  took  part  in  the  journalism 
school's  fundraising  drive. 

When  the  school  recently  purchased 
digital  video  equipment,  Milne  volunteered 
to  help  design  a  self-insurance  policy  for 
students  so  they're  covered  in  case  of  loss 
or  damage.  Milne  made  sure  students'  con- 
cerns were  addressed.  "I  wasn't  brought 
up  to  be  shy.  I'm  not  easily  intimidated." 
After  only  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  pro- 
gram, Milne  says  she  thought  for  sure  she 
had  "burned  some  bridges  with  the  mov- 
ers and  shakers  in  the  department." 

Actually,  the  reverse  is  true.  Her  de- 
partment nominated  her  for  the  alumni 
student  of  the  year  award.  The  win  came 
as  a  surprise  for  the  Saskatchewan  native. 

"It's  a  nice  pick-me-up  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  I'm  honoured  to  receive  the  award 
and  I  appreciate  the  recognition.  But  there 
arc  a  Lot  of  people  equally  deserving." 


Kathleen  English: 
Time  is  on  her  side 

There  are  sure  signs  that  Kathleen 
English's  shared  office  space  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Mackenzie 
building  is  lived-in.  Among  the 
desks  and  computers,  there's  a  coffee  pot, 
a  stocked  fridge  and  a  jam-packed  calendar 
lining  the  wall. 

For  English,  a  fourth  year  mechanical 
engineering  student,  the  office  is  a  home 
away  from  home.  "I've  slept  a  lot  in  Mac- 
kenzie. You  learn  to  sleep  on  desks,"  she 
says. 

English's  round-the-clock  involve- 
ment in  student  initiatives  and  recruitment 
has  earned  her  the  undergraduate  student 
of  the  year  alumni  award. 

She  has  worked  for  the  office  of  the 
dean  in  the  summer  as  coordinator  of  stu- 
dent groups  in  the  faculty  of  engineering. 
She  volunteered  during  the  school  year  to 
continue  coordina-ting  activities  of  more 
than  a  dozen  student  groups. 

As  an  instructor  and  director  of  Vir- 
tual Ventures,  a  high-tech  summer  camp, 
English  was  involved  in  promoting  engi- 
neering and  computer  technology  to  el- 
ementary and  high  school  students.  She 
has  also  worked  for  Shad  Valley,  a  national 
science,  technology  and  entrepreneurship 
program  for  top  high  school  students. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Central 
Canada  Exhibition  has  donated  a  booth 
to  promote  Virtual  Ventures  and  Carleton. 
Again  this  year,  English  is  busy  organiz- 
ing volunteers  and  working  on  displays 
for  the  August  event. 

It  doesn't  stop  there.  The  23-year-old 
is  working  on  a  plan  to  promote  Carleton 
University  in  her  home  province,  Nova 
Scotia. 

English  says  she  wants  to  share  her 
award  with  everyone  who  has  helped  her 
along  the  way.  "Everything  they  say  I've 
done  isn't  an  T  thing." 
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MC  Alison  Korn,  centre,  with  student  prize  winners,  from  left,  Emmanuel 
Causse,  Paul  Simmons,  Malgorzata  Mystkowska  and  Peter  Wright. 


Ride  the  Curl 

Second  annual  event  held  to  welcome  new 
grads  into  the  alumni  association 


By  Erin 

A sculpted  ski  boot  made 
of  cheese  and  a  mound 
of  flour  resembling 
mountain  peaks  kept  with  this 
year's  theme  at  Ride  the  Curl. 

Snowboarders  and  surfers 
use  the  phrase  "ride  the  curl" 
to  refer  to  the  skill  and  training 
required  to  achieve  success. 

The  second  annual  event 
welcomed  Carleton's  graduat- 
ing students  into  the  alumni 
association  and  introduced 
them  to  the  benefits  they  re- 
ceive as  members.  Food,  mu- 
sic and  prizes  attracted  approxi- 
mately 300  students  to  the 
event  held  in  Porter  Hall  on 
March  31. 

"An  event  like  this  re- 
minds people  it's  about  to  end, 
but  that  it's  important  to  hang 
on  to  connections,"  says  Alison 
Korn,  a  Carleton  grad,  Olym- 
pic medalist  and  this  year's 
master  of  ceremonies.  Carleton 
works  at  maintaining  a  link 
with  its  graduates,  unlike  other 
"institutions  that  churn  peo- 
ple out  and  send  them  on  their 
way,"  says  Korn. 

CURL,  which  stands  for 
Carleton  University  Relation- 
ships for  Life,  signifies  to  grads 
that  once  they  graduate  their 
ties  to  their  alma  mater 
shouldn't  be  broken. 


Gaffney 

Carleton  alumnus  and 
Ottawa  Mayor  Jim  Watson 
says  he  tries  to  get  on  campus 
once  a  week.  "It  always  makes 
you  feel  young."  He  urges  stu- 
dents to  stay  in  touch  and  par- 
ticipate in  alumni  activities. 

Marc  Lapointe,  an  environ- 
mental studies  student,  says, 
"This  event  gives  students 
from  every  discipline  a  chance 
to  get  together,  which  doesn't 
happen  very  often."  He  laughs, 
"The  free  food  is  always  a  bo- 
nus." 

Carleton's  relationship 
with  its  students  is  a  long-term 
one,  says  university  president 
Richard  Van  Loon.  "You  have 
to  feed  it.  I  don't  mean  it  liter- 
ally, even  though  that's  part  of 
what  we're  doing  now,"  he 
jokes  as  he  glances  over  to  the 
crowd  at  the  food  table.  He  re- 
minded the  soon-to-be  gradu- 
ates that  they're  the  university's 
most  important  ambassadors. 

Gary  Shaver,  assistant  di- 
rector, alumni  services,  labelled 
the  annual  event  a  win-win  situ- 
ation for  both  graduates  and 
the  alumni  association. 


Erin  Gaffney  is  a  master's  student 
in  journalism  at  Carleton. 


Vancouver  Branch 


As  the  incoming  branch 
president,  I'd  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  invite  all  Van- 
couver-based alumni  to  come 
out  to  an  event  or  get  in  touch 
with  me  to  find  out  what  it's 
all  about! 

I'd  also  like  to  thank  the 
"regulars"  who  have  made  the 
prior  events  successful,  espe- 
cially our  past-president  Celia 


Quigley. 

Events  planned  for  1999 
include  a  golf  tournament,  a 
kayaking  trip  and  the  return  of 
the  pre-Christmas  cheer  party. 

Interested  or  inquisitive, 
looking  to  help  or  merely  at- 
tend, please  contact  me  at 
(604)737-8490  or  by  email  at 
keith@ibg.ca 

Keith  Leech,  President 


Hamilton  Branch 


The  Hamilton  Branch  is 
looking  to  expand  its  current 
executive  committee.  Alumni 
interested  in  helping  with  the 
planning  and  logistical  coordi- 
nation of  future  events  are  en- 
couraged to  join. 

We  are  in  the  process  of 
setting  up   several  events 


throughout  the  year  to  appeal 
to  all  members,  their  families 
and  friends.  These  functions 
are  worth  the  effort  as  they  al- 
lows all  alumni  from  the  area 
to  meet  and  interact. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact 
me  at  (905)  575-8480. 

Paul  Brown,  President 


Canadian  Studies  Chapter 


The  Friends  and  Alumni 
of  Canadian  Studies  (FACS) 
will  launch  a  series  of  public 
debates,  presentations  and  dis- 
cussions entitled  "Pulling  the 
FACS  Together"  on  May  14, 
1999,  in  Ottawa.  We  anticipate 
the  inaugural  event  to  be  a  high 


profile  debate  on  hate  crime  as 
a  public  policy  issue  in  Canada. 

If  you  would  like  more 
information  on  this  event 
please  check  the  "What's  New" 
section  of  the  Metropolis 
website:  nmm>.  Canada,  metropolis,  net 
John  Biles,  President 


Journalism  Chapter 


Journalism  alumni  and 
friends  gathered  at  the  Univer- 
sity Club  on  January  29  to  hear 
Kirk  LaPointe,  executive  editor 
of  the  National  Post,  discuss 
Canada's  second  national  Eng- 
lish language  newspaper. 

The  annual  lecture  organ- 
ized by  the  journalism  chapter 
was  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  Canada's  newest 


national  newspaper. 

Mr.  LaPointe  spoke  for  an 
hour  to  the  crowd  of  60  and 
then  the  floor  was  opened  up 
to  questions  from  the  audience. 

For  more  news  on  chapter 
activities,  visit  our  website  at 
http:/ 1  temagami.  carleton.  ca/ 
jmcl  cujo/ alumni  I 

Pam  Pavlik,  President 


English  Grads  Society 


The  1999-2000  reading  list 
for  book  club  members  is  now 
posted  online  at  imnv.carleton.ca/ 
alumni/  branches.htm. 

All  discussions  will  be 
held  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Eng- 


lish department  lounge,  18th 
Floor,  Dunton  Tower.  Every- 
one welcome.  Bring  a  friend. 
Call  me  at  (613)  839-0055  for 
more  information. 

Brenda  Barsellotti,  President 
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Colleen  Lundy: 


From  graduate  to  director 


Graduate  and  faculty  member  Colleen  Lundy  is 
looking  forward  to  reuniting  with  old  friends 
and  colleagues  at  the  School  of  Social  Work's 
50th  anniversary  celebrations  which  take  place 
on  Homecoming  Weekend,  October  1-3, 1999. 
For  information  please  visit  the  school's 
website  at:  http://temagami.carleton.ca/ssw 
or  call  (613)  520-5601. 


When  Colleen  Lundy  graduated 
from  Carleton's  School  of  So- 
cial Work  with  a  master's  degree 
in  1979,  little  did  she  know  that  20  years 
later  she  would  become  a  director  of  the 
school. 

'To  be  a  social  worker  today  demands 
commitment,  energy  and  a  sense  of  vi- 
sion and  social  purpose,  especially  in  this 
age  of  cutbacks  to  social  programs,  eco- 
nomic globalization  and  growing  social 
problems,"says  Carleton  president  Rich- 
ard Van  Loon.  "Colleen  Lundy  will  be  an 
excellent  leader  for  the  School  of  Social 
Work." 

Lundy  returned  to  Carleton  in  1987 
after  working  in  the  area  of  mental  health, 
completing  her  PhD  in  social  work  from 
Florida  State  University  in  Tallahassee  and 
teaching  at  Memorial  University  in  New- 
foundland. 

In  recognition  of  her  accomplish- 
ments as  a  teacher  and  as  a  researcher  at 
Carleton,  Lundy  was  promoted  to  associ- 


ate professor.  Her  research  activities  have 
focused  on  violence  against  women, 
women  and  substance  abuse  and  wom- 
en's economic  and  social  welfare.  She  has 
participated  in  international  research 
projects  in  Sweden  and  in  Cuba. 

At  Carleton,  Lundy  was  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  the  BSW  program 
launched  in  1990  and  has  been  supervisor 
of  undergraduate  studies  and  acting  direc- 
tor. She  is  on  the  executive  of  the  Carleton 
University  Academic  Staff  Association  in 
addition  to  completing  her  second  term  as 
a  member  of  the  university  senate  where 
she  chairs  the  health  and  counseling  serv- 
ices advisory  committee. 

"This  is  an  exciting  time  for  the  School 
of  Social  Work,"  says  Lundy.  "Our  faculty 
and  graduates  are  leaders  in  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  social  work  practice, 
striving  to  bring  about  social  change  and 
advances  in  social  justice." 

Lundy's  appointment  is  effective  July 
1,  1999. 


50th  Anniversary  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work 


*  October  1-3, 1999,  during  Homecoming  weekend 

*  Lots  of  reunion  events! 

*  Banquet  with  special  guest  speaker  Saturday  evening. 

*  For  information  call:  (613)  520-5601  or  visit  the  school's  website: 

http://temagamuarleton,ca/$$w 

Canadian  Airlines  is  offering  discounted  airfares  For  information  call  Canadian  Airlines  at:  1-800-665-5554 
and  quote  the  event  #  M03298  to  take  advantage  of  the  special  savings. 
Crowne  Plaza  Hotels  and  Resorts  is  offering  special  room  rates  to  alumni.  Call  1-800-2-crowne  for  reservations. 

The  Planning  Committee  needs  your  help. 
Please  contact  us  if  you  would  like  to  volunteer! 
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CLASS  ACTS 


Gerhard  Herzberg 
1904  -  1999 


Canada  lost  one  of  its  greatest  scien- 
tists when  Gerhard  Herzberg  died  March 
3,  1999,  in  Ottawa  at  the  age  of  94. 

Carleton's  fourth  chancellor,  Herzberg 
was  appointed  in  1973  and  served  until 
1979.  Carleton  awarded  Herzberg  an  hon- 
orary Doctorate  in  Science  in  1967.  In  June, 
1970,  he  was  appointed  a  visiting  profes- 
sor of  physics  at  Carleton  and  in  1972,  the 
university's  physics  building  was  re-named 
the  Herzberg  Laboratories  for  Physics.  In 
1995,  at  the  age  of  93,  Herzberg  presided 
over  a  ceremony  at  the  university  to  dedi- 
cate the  new  wing  of  the  Herzberg  Physics 
building. 

A  distinguished  physicist  and  Nobel  ~~~ 
Laureate  (1971),  his  international  reputation  and  devotion  to  scientific  research  are 
legendary. 

A  specialist  in  spectroscopy,  Herzberg  left  Nazi  Germany  in  1935  and  began 
his  Canadian  career  in  academic  life  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  He  worked  at 
the  National  Research  Council  from  1949  until  his  retirement  four  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  90. 


'55 

Peter  McBurney,  BEng/55,  will  remain  a  senior 
consultant  to  the  firm  of  Sim  &  McBurney  in 
Toronto,  but  will  discontinue  many  of  his  pro- 
fessional activities  as  a  patent  agent  as  he  proceeds 
further  towards  retirement.  Peter  lives  in  To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

*58 

Gerry  Suek,  EngCert/58,  has  as- 
sumed the  elected  position  of 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Professional  Engineers  and 
Geoscientists  of  Newfoundland. 
Gerry  has  been  employed  by  the 
Iron  Ore  Company  of  Canada  since  1960  and 
resides  with  his  wife  Kay  in  Labrador  City, 
Newfoundland. 


'65 

Don  Reilly,  BA/65,  was  named  chair  of  the 
district  school  board  of  Niagara  for  1999  and  is 
an  instructor  at  the  faculty  of  education  at  Brock 
University.  Don  lives  in  Welland,  Ontario. 

'66 

Barbara  Koppenhaver,  BA/66,  recently  retired 
as  a  librarian  in  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario.  She  is  now 
enjoying  the  good  life  in  Thunder  Bay  with  her 
husband  Mike  and  their  family. 
John  Mark,  BEng/66,  MSc/69,  and  Catherine 
Mark  (Hutchison),  BA/66,  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  their  first  grandchild,  Yuki 
Kagetora  Mark-Umezawa.  John  and  Catherine 
live  in  Mississauga,  Ontario. 

'67 

Bruce  Keith,  BA/67,  and  Nel  Keith  (Reitsma), 

BA/68,  live  in  Canmore,  Alberta,  where  Bruce  is 
executive  director  of  The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada 
and  Nel  teaches  English  as  a  second  language  for 
the  local  high  school's  international  program. 

'69 

Edward  H.  Dahl,  MA/69,  retired  as  a  cartogra- 
phy specialist  at  the  National  Archives  of  Canada 
after  28  years.  He  lives  in  Gatineau,  Quebec,  and 
plans  to  remain  active  in  researching  the  history 
of  Canadian  cartography. 

David  Mowbray,  BScHons/69,  MSc/71,  owns  a 
small  multi-media  production  company  special- 
izing in  documentary  work  in  developing  coun- 
tries. David's  previous  career  was  with  CBC  radio 
and  television.  In  May,1997,  David  married  Marlene 
Bedford.  The  couple  now  lives  in  Ottawa. 


'73 

Henry  Brown,  BAHons/73,  was  elected  manag- 
ing partner  of  the  Ottawa  law  firm  GowLing, 
Strathy  and  Henderson.  Henry  obtained  his  LLB 
from  The  University  of  Ottawa  in  1979  and  now 
lives  in  Ottawa. 

Alastair  Davis,  BA/73,  moved  from  Regina  to  St. 
Catharines,  Ontario,  in  June  1998.  His  wife  Lor- 
raine is  a  full-time  student  at  Brock  University. 
Their  twin  daughters  Heather  and  Lindsay  are  13 
years  old. 

Len  Kennedy,  BA/73,  was  recently  appointed 
interim  executive  director  for  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Ottawa-Carleton. 
Brian  Kidd,  MSc/73,  is  a  senior  biologist  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  For  the  past  19  years  he  has 
been  involved  in  row-crop  research  at  the  North 
Florida  Research  and  Education  Centre  in  his 
hometown  of  Quincy,  Florida. 

'74 

Jeff  Walker,  BA/74,  has  published  the  book,  The 
Ayn  Rand  Cult.  Jeff  is  a  former  radio  and  print 
journalist.  He  lives  in  Toronto  and  has  a  five- 
month-old  daughter,  Skyler  Rebecca. 

'75 

Kathleen  Hache  (Grant),  BSc/75,  recently  cel- 
ebrated her  26th  wedding  anniversary  with  hus- 


band Martin.  After  spending  17  years  as  a  stay-at- 
home  mom,  Kathleen  went  back  to  school  and 
earned  her  BEd  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  in 
1993.  Kathleen  is  now  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment head  at  St.  Paul  Catholic  High  School  in 
Nepean,  Ontario. 

'76 

Dennis  Joseph  Edward  Charlebois,  BEng/76, 
recently  accepted  a  position  as  president  of  DRS 
Technologies,  a  high-tech  manufacturer  located 
in  Silicon  Valley.  He  was  also  awarded  a  PhD  in 
executive  management  from  the  Peter  F.  Drucker 
School  of  Management  at  Claremount  Graduate 
University.  He  lives  in  San  Jose,  California. 
William  de  Laat,  BA/76,  is  currendy  director  of 
policy  and  international  coordination  with  the 
Year  2000  Secretariat,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Inter- 
national Trade.  Bill  lives  in  Ottawa,  where  his  two 
children  attend  high  school. 

'77 

^ppA  — ~  Mark  Gregory,  BA/77,  is  the  cur- 

l     ^nl  rent  director  of  communications 
\         JH  and  health  promotion  for  the 
H  Chinook  Health  Region  in  Alberta, 
r  Following  a  seven-year  stint  in 

■  Regina,  Mark  is  energized  to  be 
back  in  Alberta  to  deal  with  the  issues  and 
challenges  of  health  care.  Mark  lives  in  Lethbridge, 
Alberta. 

'78 

Kim  Devooght,  BAHons/78,  and  Trudy 
Devooght,  BA/77,  returned  to  Ottawa  in  August 
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1998  after  18  years  in  southern  Ontario.  Kim  is 
now  the  general  manager,  public  sector,  for  IBM 
Canada  in  Ottawa  and  Trudy  works  at  the  Inter- 
national Tax  Services  Office  for  Revenue  Canada. 
Their  son  Mark  attends  Grade  nine  at  St.  Mark's 
High  School  in  Manotick. 

Peter  McElwain,  BArch/78,  and  Darlene 
McElwain  (Hamilton),  BA/81,  live  in  Katy, 
Texas.  Peter  is  the  architect  and  district  planner 
for  Katy  Independent  School  District.  Darlene  is 
the  school  office  administrator  for  Cinco  Ranch 
High  School.  The  couple  have  a  10-year-old 
daughter,  Kristen. 


'79 


Seymour  David,  BA/79,  recently  completed  an 
MA  at  The  Adler  School  of  Professional  Psychol- 
ogy in  Chicago.  Seymour  lives  in  Montreal  with 
his  wife,  Arlene,  and  their  two  children,  Evara 
and  Priam. 

Dennis  Rittenhouse,  MLng/79,  retired  from 
the  University  of  Waterloo's  co-op  education 
department  and  moved  to  Maple  Ridge,  British 
Columbia.  He  enjoys  the  milder  weather  and  still 
works  part  time  for  the 


'81 

Chris  Gehan,  BA/81,  and  his  wife  Karen  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  life  in  Bermuda.  They  welcomed 


n  memonam 


Mary  Henry,  MSW/56, 

on  September  27, 1996 

Doug  Standnyk,  BAHons /91, 

on  January  29, 1999 

Ronald  McCaw,  BA/61, 

passed  on  recently. 

Donald  John  Duncan,  BEng/68, 

on  November  17,1998 

Dr.  Harry  M.  Sullivan,  BSc/50, 

on  December  8, 1998 

Andrew  G.  Peterson,  BA/ 56, 

onjune  3,  1998 

Susan  Lafleur,  BA/67, 

on  September  6, 1997 

Bohdan  R.  Bociurkiw,  professor  of 

political  science,  1969-92, 

on  October  1,1998 

Wilfred  Bell,  BJ/50, 

in  December  1998 

Patrick  Hill,  professor  of  geology, 

on  December  5, 1998 


baby  Madeline  in  December  1998,  a  little  sister 
for  five-year-old  Jennifer.  Chris  is  a  project 
manager  at  The  Bank  of  NT.  Butterfield  and  Son. 
Heather  Elizabeth  Press,  BA/81,  joined  the 
information  technology  field  in  1996  after  work- 
ing in  the  GIS/remote  sensing  industry  for 
approximately  14  years.  Heather  lives  in  Nepean, 
Ontario. 


Carleton  journalism  professor  Wilf  Kesterton. 


'84 


'82 


Marjan  Glavac,  MA/82,  has  released  his  new 
book,  The  Busy  Educator's  Guide  to  the  World  Wide 
Web.  Marjan  lives  in  London,  Ontario. 
Dora  Veil  (Velissarobuos),  MA/82,  has  been 
appointed  recruiter  of  senior  technology  execu- 
tives at  IBM  following  1 1  years  in  various  market- 
ing and  sales  positions.  Dora  lives  in  Toronto. 


'83 


Rebecca  (Becky)  Burwell,  BCS/83,  and  Leigh 
Klotz  Jr.  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  daughter  Yuki  Isabella  and  their  son  Hunter 
Paul  on  January  19,  1998.  Becky  and  Leigh  both 
work  for  Xerox  Corporation  and  live  in  Palo 
Alto,  California. 

Sherri  Davis-Barron,  BJ/83,  MA/91,  is  a  1997 
LLB  grad  from  the  University  of  Ottawa.  Sherri 
articled  with  the  Ottawa  law  firm  of  Shore,  Davis, 
Kehler  and  was  scheduled  to  be  called  to  the 
Ontario  Bar  in  February,  1999.  Sherri  lives  in 
Wakefield,  Quebec. 

Bob  McKercher,  MA/83,  has  moved  to  Hong 
Kong  to  take  up  the  position  of  Associate  Profes- 
sor in  Tourism  at  Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Uni- 
versity. He  spent  the  last  nine  years  in  Australia, 
where  he  met  his  wife. 

Colleen  Slater-Smith,  MJ/83,  is  working  as  a 
consultant  with  the  communications  branch  of 
the  Saskatchewan  ministry  of  agriculture  and 
food.  Colleen  would  like  to  pass  on  her  condo- 
lences to  the  family  and  friends  of  former 


Marion  Jane  Boyce  (Phillips),  MA/84,  deliv- 
ered a  paper  entitled  Consumption  in  Canadian 
Literature  at  the  Consumption:  Fantasy,  Success 
and  Desire  conference  at  the  University  of 
Liverpool  and  the  Liverpool  John  Moores  Uni- 
versity, November  21  and  22,  1998.  Marion  is  a 
lecturer  on  Victorian  Literary  Culture  at  the 
University  of  Kent,  England,  where  she  lives. 
Julie  Ovenell-Carter,  BJ/84,  released  her  latest 
book,  The  Butterflies'  Promise,  in  February,  1999.  Julie 
is  a  full-time  freelance  writer  living  in  Bowen 
Island,  British  Columbia. 

Susan  Tolusso  (Turner),  BJ/84,  was  appointed 
editor  of  Playback,  a  bi-weekly  publication  which 
covers  the  film  and  broadcast  production  indus- 
try in  Canada.  Susan  and  her  husband,  Giuliano 
Tolusso,  BJ/83,  live  in  Toronto  with  their  sons 
Ryan,  eight,  and  Dante,  six. 


Donna  Hardy  Cox,  MSW/85,  was 
recendy  elected  president  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  College 
and  University  Student  Services. 
Donna  is  the  director  of  student 
development  and  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  social  work  at  Memorial  University  in 
Newfoundland. 


'86 


Stephen  Corbett,  BCom/86,  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition with  McKinsey  &  Company  Inc.,  one  of  the 
leading  management  consulting  companies  in 
the  world.  Stephen  has  joined  the  manufacturing 
practice,  where  he  will  be  consulting  on  lean 
manufacturing  activities. 
Stephen  lives  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Arts  grad  named  Canadian 
ambassador  to  Brazil 

R  9 
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Locker  room  epiphany  launches  young  inventor's  career 


Some  of  the  world's  greatest  discoveries  have  come  from  inauspicious  beginnings: 
Archimedes  sitting  in  his  bathtub,  Isaac  Newton  dodging  apples  under  a  tree, 
John  Waring  toweling  off  in  a  locker  room. 


By  Nick 

If  one  of  those  names  doesn't  ring  a 
bell,  don't  worry.  It  shouldn't.  For 
someone  who  has  single-handedly 
changed  the  face  of  competitive  swim- 
ming, John  Waring  has  maintained  a 
low  profile. 

A  master's  student  in  Carleton's 
aerospace  engineering  program,  Waring, 
35,  has  invented  a  unique  swimsuit  de- 
sign that  is  making  a  splash  with  inter- 
national competitive  swim  teams.  The 
suit,  which  features  tiny,  strategically- 
placed  bumps  on  the  back,  is  designed 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  water  drag  on 
the  body  to  allow  the  swimmer  to  flow 
through  the  water  more  smoothly. 

Waring  has  signed  a  contract  with 
American  swimsuit  manufacturer 
Speedo  and  is  working  on  a  technique 
to  mass  produce  his  swimsuits  in  time 
for  the  2000  Olympic  Summer  Games 
in  Sydney,  Australia. 

Waring's  great  idea  occurred  to  him 
in  1994  as  he  stood  in  Carleton's  locker 
room — dripping  wet  and  wearing  only 
a  towel — following  a  workout  in  the 
Carleton  pool. 


Greenfield 


( 


John  Waring 


A  competitive  swimmer 
himself,  Waring  saw  the  market- 
ing potential  of  the  swimsuit  de- 
sign. Bumps  on  bathing  suits 
might  sound  like  a  laughable 
fashion  novelty,  but  since  he 
secured  a  patent  for  his  de- 
sign in  1 994,  Waring  has  been 
riding  a  wave  of  success. 

Waring's  invention  is  the 
result  of  years  of  work  in  the  aero 
space  industry,  plus  stints  in  the 
military,  private  industry  and  the  pub- 
lic sector.  He  was  working  at  the  National 
Research  Council  at  the  time  of  the  locker 
room  vision  and  he  wondered  whether 
the  principle  of  vortex  generators  on  the 
wings  of  the  CF-18  jet  fighter  could  be 
applied  to  a  swimsuit.  The  vortex  genera- 
tors prevent  wind  drag  by  channeling  the 
air  passing  over  the  plane's  wings,  thus 
preventing  the  air  from  swirling  back  un- 
der the  wings.  Despite  the  obvious  ana- 
tomical differences  between  a  jet  plane  and 
a  human  being,  Waring  believed  the  vor- 
tex generators  on  a  CF-1 8's  wing  could  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  back  of  a  swimsuit. 

"At  first,  I  really  just  thought,  'Oh 
well,  I'll  make  one  for  myself,'  "  he  says. 
"Then  I  saw  the  potential." 

One  year,  a  hard-earned  patent,  sev- 
eral bulky  prototypes  and  a  few  laughs  at 
the  pool  later,  Waring  decided  he  needed 
to  change  his  approach. 

"In  the  water,  testing  is  difficult  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  variables,"  he  says. 
"The  trouble  is  that  one  person  isn't  the 
same  as  another,  so  the  only  way  to  do  it 
was  to  work  with  a  model." 

Waring  finally  settled  on  the  current 
swimsuit  design  featuring  quarter-inch 
raised  bumps  on  the  back  after  extensive 
testing  in  the  Carleton  University  wind  tun- 
nels and  several  case  studies  at  swimming 
competitions. 


X 


"The    first    few  | 
looked  a  little  weird,"  he 
admits  sheepishly.  "Getting  the  pat- 
ent was  the  easy  part.  Designing  the 
swimsuits  and  getting  them  noticed 
wasn't  so  easy." 

Waring  eventually  got  his  suit  de- 
sign noticed  through  contacts  he  had 
cultivated  in  his  own  swimming  career. 
In  1995  he  signed  an  exclusive  devel- 
opment contract  with  Speedo  and  in 
1996  he  saw  his  swimsuit  design  worn 
by  practically  every  American  swimmer 
at  the  Atlanta  Olympics. 

Waring  now  spends  most  of  what 
little  time  he  has  finishing  up  his  mas- 
ter's degree  at  Carleton  and  running 
Bolte  Technologies  Limited,  his  own 
business,  which  specializes  in  the  in- 
vention and  development  of  sporting 
products. 

Waring  might  not  be  in  the  same 
league  as  Archimedes  and  Newton  yet. 
In  fact  he'd  be  the  first  to  tell  you  such 
a  comparison  is  a  bit  of  a  stretch.  But 
when  asked  how  and  where  he  might 
come  up  with  his  next  idea,  he  can  only 
smile.. 


Nick  Greenfield  is  a  fourth-year  student  in 
Carleton's  School  of  journalism  and  Com- 
munication. 
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ENTRY-LEVEL  OPPORTUNITIES 


ENTERPRISE  RENT-A-CAR 
Management  Trainees 

Have  you  recently  graduated  from 

University? 
Are  you  motivated  and  do  you  have 
a  passion  for  success? 
Are  you  looking  for  a  challenging 
career  with  a  company  who  will 
recognize  your  talent  and  reward  it 
with  rapid  advancement? 

GREAT  CAREERS 
ARE  MADE 
NOT  BORN 

And  at  ENTERPRISE  RENT-A-CAR, 
we  help  make  them,  with  top 
training,  sincere  effort,  and  good 
old-fashioned  hard  work.  Our 
proven  methods  for  success  are 
a  testament  to  the  philosophy 
that  nothing  good  comes  easy. 
However,  we  make  the  work 
challenging  and  the  rewards  that 
come  along  with  the  job  are 
excellent. 

Bright,  eager,  University  grads 
can  benefit  from  our  training 
program  designed  to  provide 
solid  skills  and  training  in  all 
areas  from  marketing  &  office 
management  to  sales  and  public 
relations.  And  the  best  part  of  it 
all  -  we  promote  100%  from 
within  -  which  surely  tells  you 
that  we  whole-heartedly  believe 
that  the  training  we  provide  you 
with  early  on  in  your  career  climb 
will  carry  you  for  years  to  come 
with  us! 

So  make  your  career  now!  Make 
it    ENTERPRISE    because  the 
reasons  are  so  compelling! 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.ef3c.com. 

Fax  or  mail  resumes  to: 

Human  Resources 
200-1916  Merivale  Rd. 
Nepean,  Ontario 
K2G  1E8 
Fax:  (613)  228-1285 

ENTERPRISE  RENT-A-CAR 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Cathy  Lynch  (Pruefer),  BJ/86,  and  Doug  Lynch, 

BCom/86,  are  pleased  to  welcome  Regan  Doug- 
las, on  May  28,  1998.  Regan  Douglas  joins  brother 
Aaron.  The  family  lives  in  Kanata,  Ontario. 
Donald  Pittis,  BJ/86,  and  Susan  J.  Henders,  BJ/ 
86,  published  the  book,  Macao:  Mysterious  Decay  and 
Romance,  in  1987.  The  couple  lives  in  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

'87 

Adrienne  Larocque,  BSc/87,  and  her  husband 
Jim  Sumac,  are  delighted  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  their  son,  Cameron  Alexander  Stimac,  on 
September  1,  1998.  Adrienne  is  currently  in  the 
Philippines,  where  Jim  is  geoscience  coordina- 
tor for  Philippine  Geothermal  Inc.,  while  on 
leave  from  the  University  of  Manitoba. 
David  Schneider,  BA/87,  BAHons/  94,  received 
his  master  of  arts  degree  in  legal  studies  with 
distinction  from  Carleton  in  February  1999. 
David  now  works  as  a  researcher  for  the  Very 
Reverend  Senator  Lois  Wilson  from  Toronto. 
David  works  and  lives  in  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

'88 

Catherine  Porritt  (Krestel),  BA/88,  and  her 
husband  Tony  Porritt,  are  pleased  to  welcome 
their  daughter  Samantha  Man'  Emily,  born  No- 
vember, 20,  1998.  Mary  Emily  is  a  baby  sister  for 
Michael.  The  family  lives  in  Simcoe,  Ontario. 
Robert  Smerek,  BA/88,  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  birth  of  his  son,  Nicholas  Dexter  Smerek  on 
January  16,  1999.  Robert  lives  in  Burlington, 
Ontario. 

'89 

Donna  Jennings,  BA/89,  BCom/94,  and  her 
husband  Mike  Jennings  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  birth  of  Meghan  Violette  Mae  on  September 
22,  1998.  The  family  lives  in  Ottawa. 
Berkeley  Kaite,  PhD/89,  published  the  book 
Pornography  and  Difference  with  Indiana  University 
Press  in  1995.  Berkeley  is  an  associate  professor 
of  cultural  studies  in  the  department  of  English 
at  McGill  University.  She  lives  in  Montreal  with 
her  son,  age  three,  and  his  father. 
Lisa  Taylor,  BJ/89,  works  as  manager  of  Moab 
Operations  for  International  Adventure  Tours 
and  is  handling  the  United  States  end  of  the 
worldwide  Marlboro  Adventure  Team  events. 
Lisa  lives  in  Moab,  Utah. 

Amy  Wheeler  Reich,  BScHons/89,  married  Joe 
Reich  in  August  of  1995.  The  couple  now  have 
two  children,  Anna  and  Matteo.  The  family 
recently  moved  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario, 
where  Joe  works  as  a  general  surgeon. 


'90 

Christine  Adams  (Poole),  BA/90,  and  her  hus- 
band, Vince  Adams,  welcomed  their  daughter, 


Eve  Alexandria  Rose  Adams,  to  the  family  on 
August  17,  1998.  Christine  is  enjoying  time  at 
home  with  her  family  and  will  be  returning  to  the 
workforce  next  year. 

'91 

Lori  Brown  (Kennedy),  BJ/91,  and  Les  Brown 
were  married  on  December  12,  1998.  Lori  is  a 
senior  information  developer  at  Nortel  Net- 
works. The  Browns  live  in  Kanata,  Ontario. 
Peter  James  Cantelon,  BA/91,  works  as  a  con- 
sultant for  GartnerGroup,  a  global  information 
technology  firm  based  in  Florida.  Peter  and  his 
wife  Carla  are  expecting  their  second  child  in  the 
fall.  The  Cantelons  live  in  DeBary,  just  outside  of 
Orlando. 

Carlo  Chiarello,  BEng/91,  welcomed  his  daugh- 
ter, Alyssa  Marie  Chiarello,  on  October  5,  1998. 
Carlo  lives  in  Stittsville,  Ontario. 
Sherri  Jackson  (Whalen),  BJ/91,  and  her  hus- 
band Steven  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  their  daughter  Jenna  on  January  16,  1997.  The 
family  resides  in  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia,  where 
Sherri  owns  a  full  service  communications  com- 
pany, Jackson  Morrison  Communications,  Inc. 
Mark  Kenney,  BA/91,  and  Heather  Kenney 
(Catling),  BA/91,  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  their  daughter  Laura  Marie  Kenney,  on 
July  7,  1998.  Laura  Marie  will  be  a  new  playmate 
for  the  couple's  son  Darren  Matthew.  The  family 
lives  in  Newmarket,  Ontario. 

Craig  Leth-Steensen,  BA/91, 
BAHons/92,  MA/94,  is  doing  post 
doctorate  work  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  after  receiving  his  PhD 
from  McGill  University  in  1998. 

Lori  L.  MacLean,  MJ/91,  was  recently  appointed 
communications  and  public  education  coordi- 
nator with  the  Nova  Scotia  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. She  lives  in  Halifax. 
Christine  Elizabeth  Ramsay,  BAHons/91,  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  film  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Regina.  She  completed  her  PhD  at  York 
University  in  1998. 

'92 

Simon  A.  Kingaby,  BCom/92,  his  wife  Shellie 
and  their  18-month-old  daughter  Elizabeth  have 
moved  to  the  Colorado  Rockies  to  settle  down 
and  form  a  computer  consulting  business. 
Dan  McCormick,  BA/92,  works  full  time  at 
Canterbury  House,  an  Ottawa  Christian  book 
store.  He  is  also  one  of  the  hosts  of  In  Good  Faith 
which  airs  on  the  New  RO,  Cable  6  Ottawa  on 
Sundays. 

•93 

Katalin  Bertenyi,  BScHons/93,  MSc/97,  and 
Martin  Holcik,  PhD/95,  were  married  May  16, 
1998,  in  Ottawa.  They  live  in  Ottawa  and  both 
work  at  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Eastern  On- 
tario Research  Institute. 

Karen  Mackenzie,  BJ/93,  is  office  manager  and 
human  resources  assistant  for  GE  Capital  Real 
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Estate.  She  won  the  1998  president's  perform- 
ance award.  Karen  previously  worked  as  a  staff 
writer  for  The  Ottawa  Citizen.  Karen  lives  in 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Shane  O'Brien,  BAHons/93,  and  Genny  O'Brien 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their  son 
Evan  Shane  O'Brien,  on  November  23,  1998. 
Shane  and  Genny  are  both  teachers  in 
Bowmanville,  Ontario. 


'94 


Jason  Ramsay,  MA/94,  is  finishing  his  PhD  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  where  he  is  researching 
the  cognitive  effects  of  pediatric  brain  injury  at 
the  Bloorview  MacMillan  Centre.  He  lives  in 
Toronto. 


95 


Michael  Allen,  MPA/95,  is  living  on  the  west 
coast  where  he  is  the  assistant  to  the  president  at 
B.C.'s  Children's  Hospital  Foundation. 
Emilia  Bautista,  BAHons/95,  is  teaching  grades 
one  and  two  in  Washington  D.C.  after  complet- 
ing her  bachelor  of  teaching  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  December, 
1997. 

Matthew  Beesley,  BAHons/95,  and  Lesia 
Wasilishin,  BA/95,  were  married  on  October  3, 
1998.  The  couple  lives  in  Toronto  where  Mat- 
thew works  as  the  international  sales  manager  for 
a  large  confectionery  firm  and  Lesia  works  for 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Education. 
Rhonda  Geddes,  BSW795,  is  working  at  Family 
and  Children's  Services  in  Pembroke,  Ontario. 
Rhonda  went  on  to  earn  her  MSW  from  McGill 
University  in  1996  after  graduating  from  Carleton. 
Peter  Geller,  PhD/95,  completed  his  doctorate 
degree  on  historical  images  of  the  Canadian 
North  and  is  now  an  instructor  at  Manitoba's 
Keewatin  Community  College.  Peter  lives  in 
Thompson,  Manitoba. 

Patrick  Phelan,  BA/95,  is  running  the  technical 
publications  library  and  archives  at  Eurocopter 
Canada,  a  satellite  of  Eurocopter  International,  a 
helicopter  manufacturer  and  distributor.  Patrick 
and  his  wife  Kerri  married  in  October  1998  and 
are  now  living  in  Thorold,  Ontario. 
Steven  Pruner,  MSW/95,  is  teaching  English  as 
a  second  language  for  one  year  in  Prague,  Czech 
Republic.  Steven  made  the  move  after  working 
for  two  years  as  a  child  and  family  social  worker 
in  England. 

John  Smith,  MA/95,  is  pleased  to  announce  the 
publication  of  The  Hypothetical  Landscape,  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  published  in  the  quarterly  review 
of  literature  poetry  series  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  John  lives  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 


'96 


Kevin  Ashby,  BID/96,  was  married  on  October 
3,  1998,  to  Michelle  (Viaene).  Kevin  works  in  the 
design  and  engineering  department  at  Office 
Specialty  in  Holland  Landing,  Ontario. 
Brian  D.A.  Rose,  BA/96,  currendy  tests  on-line 
trading  software  for  C1BC  Wealth  Management, 


J-school  grad  directs 
$  1 .6-million  thriller 


By  Nick  Greenfield 

Andre  van  Heerden,  BJ/94,  could  only  think 
the  worst.  He  was  about  half  way  through 
the  shoot  of  his  directorial  debut  in  the  film 
Revelation,  when  the  film's  star  Jeff  Fahey  went  down 
with  a  badly  turned  ankle. 

But  as  the  old  adage  says,  "The  show  must  go  on." 
And  through  Fahey's  gritted-teeth  enthusiasm  and  van 
Heerden's  clever  adjustment  of  the  shooting  schedule, 
the  film  was  able  to  stay  on  schedule.  Aside  from  acknowl- 
edging Fahey's  professionalism  and  work  ethic,  van  Heerden 
credits  such  ingenuity  and  problem-solving  to  his  educa- 
tion at  Carleton  University's  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communication. 

"It  was  pretty  intense,"  he  laughs.  "But  it  was  just  like 
J-school.  You  make  deadline — you  don't  know  how — but 
you  do  it.  In  that  sense,  Carleton  taught  me  a  lot." 

For  a  first-time  director  on  the  brink  of  his  film's  inter- 
national release,  van  Heerden,  27,  is  surprisingly  relaxed.  Talking 
on  a  break  during  the  final  editing  of  Revelation,  van  Heerden  says  he  has  wanted  to 
make  films  for  as  long  as  he  can  remember.  "I  didn't  really  know  if  I'd  get  here, 
especially  this  fast,"  he  says.  "It  was  a  matter  of  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time." 

Shortly  after  graduating  in  1994,  van  Heerden  took  a  job  as  a  writer  and  part- 
time  director  on  This  Week  in  Bible  Prophecy,  a  current  events  news  show  produced  by 
Prophecy  Partners  Inc.  in  St.  Catharines,  Ontario.  He  crossed  over  into  film  when  he 
took  on  the  duties  of  production  assistant  on  the  1998  film  Apocalypse.  Based  on 
the  unprecedented  success  of  Apocalypse,  Prophecy  Partners  Inc.  immediately  began 
plans  for  Revelation,  the  film's  sequel. 

Touted  as  the  most  ambitious  Christian  film  ever  made,  Revelation  attracted 
big  name  movie  stars  Fahey  (The  Tanmmower  Man  and  Silverado)  and  Nick  Mancuso 
(Under  Siege)  and  garnered  a  $1.6  million  budget.  Co-producer  Peter  Lalonde  says  in 
a  printed  statement  that  van  Heerden  was  the  natural  choice  to  direct  the  film 
despite  the  obvious  pressure. 

'Apocalypse  was  a  huge  success,"  he  says.  "But  it  was  only  meant  to  be  a 
beginning.  With  that  success  we  wanted  to  move  forward  and  really  bring  the  Book 
of  Revelation  vividly  to  life  in  a  way  that  it  has  never  been  done  before.  Andre  was 
the  man  to  do  that." 

Peter  Lalonde's  convictions  are  echoed  by  his  brother  and  co-producer  Paul 
Lalonde.  "Andre  is  both  a  gifted  director  and  a  man  who  has  the  spiritual  and 
creative  feel  for  the  material." 

Van  Heerden  says  he  immersed  himself  in  the  film  because  of  an  abnormally 
short  shooting  schedule.  Sleep  became  a  luxury  as  the  entire  production  team  faced 
long  days,  technical  hurdles  and  turned  ankles.  Luckily,  Carleton  prepared  him  for 
such  adversity. 

"I  was  able  to  transfer  a  lot  of  the  skills  I  learned  there,"  he  says.  "I  guess  the 
biggest  one  would  be  time  management  and  dealing  with  a  lot  of  things  at  once." 

Revelation  is  available  on  videocassette  and  is  set  for  international  release  in 
theatres  this  spring. , 

Nick  Greenfield  is  a  fourth-year  student  in  Carleton 's  School  of  journalism  and  Communication. 
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If  tomorrow  never  comes 

Plan  now  for  a  financially  sound  future,  warns  author 


By  Nick  Greenfield 


As  the  average  life  expectancy  of 
Canadians  increases,  so  too  does 
the  need  for  greater  financial  se- 
curity in  their  retirement  years.  For  many 
people,  retirement  is  an  issue  that  can 
easily  be  put  off  until  tomorrow.  But 
planning  for  a  financially  sound  future  is 
about  here  and  now,  says  Derek  King, 
BA/85. 

In  his  book,  RRSP  and  Mutual  Fund 
Basics  1998-1999,  King  outlines  the  im- 
portance of  making  regular  contribu- 
tions to  a  registered  retirement  savings 
plan  (RRSP).  According  to  King,  a  fi- 
nancial consultant  and  senior  vice-presi- 
dent and  director  at  Merrill  Lynch  Canada 
Inc.,  many  Canadians  simply  aren't  pre- 
pared for  their  own  retirement.  He  says 
almost  half  of  retired  Canadians — 45 
percent — are  living  on  an  annual  income 
of  $15,000,  including  government  assist- 
ance, pension  plans  and  investments. 

It's  a  sobering  reality.  But  King's 
book  isn't  about  financial  lamentation 
and  damage  control.  RRSP  and  Mutual 
Fund  Basics  1998-1999  provides  a  balanced 
question  and  answer  strategy  that  em- 
powers readers  to  secure  their  financial 
futures. 

King  describes  the  book  as  an  ex- 
tension of  his  13  years  as  a  financial  ad- 


viser, during  which  time  he  gradually  be- 
came aware  of  the  void  in  basic  financial 
literature  for  the  investing  public. 

"Over  the  years  I  started  to  write  down 
certain  points,  because  I  was  being  asked 
the  same  100  to  150  questions  year  after 
year,"  says  King.  "I  still  have  clients  come 
in  who  are  55  years  old  and  haven't  even 
started  planning." 

King  approaches  the  task  of  RRSP 
education  like  everything  else  he's  done 
since  leaving  Carleton  with  a  BA  in  eco- 
nomics in  1 985 — by  patiendy  starting  with 
the  basics.  While  other  financial  planning 
books  lecture  readers  on  hot  or  trendy  in- 
vestments, King  advocates  a  sound  foun- 
dation of  financial  knowledge  before  mak- 
ing any  investment. 

"The  other  books  out  there  are  tell- 
ing you  what  to  buy  and  sell,"  he  says.  "In 
my  opinion  you  need  a  base." 

Which  is  what  all  the  courses  at 
Carleton  University  provided  King  with 
when  he  set  out  on  his  career.  He  became  a 
financial  consultant  following  his  gradua- 
tion from  Carleton.  Since  then  he  has  risen 
through  the  senior  ranks  at  Merrill  Lynch 
and  holds  designations  as  a  fellow  of  the 
Canadian  Securities  Institute,  a  certified  fi- 
nancial planner  and  a  certified  investment 
manager.  Over  the  past  1 3  years,  King  has 


in  Toronto  where  he  lives. 

Tarah  N.  Thompson,  BJ/96,  received  her  BEd 
from  Mount  Saint  Vincent  University  in  May 
1998.  She  is  a  senior  English  teacher  at  Twin  Lakes 
School  in  the  northern  community  of  Buffalo 
Narrows,  Saskatchewan.  Tarah  is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce her  engagement  to  Brent  Schwan  of 
North  Battleford.  The  couple  plans  to  be  married 
in  September,  1999. 

Poovai  Vishnu  (Kumanan),  BSc/96,  and  her 
husband  Jeevan  Vishnu,  are  delighted  to  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  their  first  son,  Kavin 
Vishnu,  on  August  10,  1998.  The  couple  both 
work  at  Nortel  in  Ottawa,  where  they  also  live. 

'97 

Robert  Bennett,  BA/97,  married  [odie  Ariss  of 
Ottawa  on  October  9,  1998.  Robert  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  CIBC's  main  branch  in 
Welland,  Ontario.  The  couple  lives  in  St. 
Catharines,  Ontario. 


Arend  Librande,  BScHons/97,  married  Kathleen 
Librande  (Tanner)  on  April  25, 1998,  at  St.  Maurice 
Church  in  Nepean,  Ontario.  The  couple  attends 
the  University  of  Guelph  where  Arend  is  work- 
ing on  a  master's  degree  in  bioregenerative  life 
support  for  future  space  missions  and  Kathleen 
is  working  toward  a  BA  in  classical  studies. 
Martin  Triggs,  BA/97,  is  teaching  English  in 
northern  Japan.  Martin  would  be  interested  in 
talking  with  former  classmates  about  Asia  and 
finance.  His  email  address  is  triggsl7@yahoo.com. 

'98 

Christopher  Doyle,  BJ/98,and  Katrina  Kilpatrick, 

BJ/98,  are  pleased  to  announce  their  engage- 
ment. Christopher  was  recently  promoted  to 
audience  relations  coordinator  at  TSN,  The 
Sports  Network,  after  a  stint  as  an  editorial 
assistant  The  couple  lives  in  Scarborough,  On- 
tario. 


Derek  King 


specialized  in  servicing  both  retired  and 
soon-to-be  retired  individuals. 

King's  book  hit  the  shelves  at 
most  Ottawa-area  book  stores  last  No- 
vember. King  is  donating  all  of  the 
book's  proceeds  to  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital of  Eastern  Ontario  Foundation 
and  the  Ottawa  Heart  Institute  Foun- 
dation charities.^ 

V 

Nick  Greenfield  is  a  fourth-year  student  in 
Carleton's  School  of  Journalism  and  Commu- 
nication. 


Triven 

an  enterprise  founded  by 
Carleton  alumnus 
Bruce  Linton,  BPA/92, 

Is  seeking 
Industry  contacts  with 
commercial  users,  developers 
and  persons  responsible  for 
e-service  deployment  within 
Fortune  2000  corporations 
to  participate  in  an 
IP  services  survey. 


For  more  info  please  contact: 

blinton@passport .  ca 
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We're  pleased  to  present  a  listing  of 
recent  books  written  by  Carleton 
University  alumni. 


Pornography  and  Difference 
Author:  Berkeley  Kaite,  PhD/89 

Publisher:  Indiana  University  Press  (Bloomington)  1995 
Price:  $21.95 

Macao:  Mysterious  Decay  and  Romance 
Authors:  Donald  Pittis,  BJ/86  and  Susan  J.Henders,  BJ/86 
Publisher:  Oxford  University  Press  (Hong  Kong)  1997 
Price:  $32.00 

The  Ayn  Rand  Cult 
Author:  Jeff  Walker,  BA/74 

Publisher:  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  (where)  1998 
Price:  $18.95 


The  Busy  Educator's  Guide  To  The  World  Wide  Web 
Author:  Marjan  Glavac,  MA/82 
Publisher:  Nima  Systems  (London)  1998 
Price:  $19.95 

The  Butterflies '  Promise 
Author:  Julie  Ovenell-Carter,  BJ/84 
Publisher:  Annick  Press  (Willowdale)  1999 
Price:  $6.95 


Living  With  Brain  Injury:  A  Guide  for  Families  and  Caregivers 
Authors:  Sonia  Acorn  and  Penny  Offer,  MA/87 
Publisher:  University  of  Toronto  Press  (Toronto)  1998 
Price:  $18.95 


Here's  how  to  get  into  our  next  magazine.... 

Be  sure  to  let  us  know  whenever  you  move  so  you  don 't  miss  future  issues  of  Carleton  University  Magazine.  Simply  complete  this  form  and  return 
it  to  us  so  we  can  update  your  record  and  you  can  let  former  classmates  know  about  your  moves,  career  changes  and  personal  achievements. 

NAME   

title  first  name  surname  previous  name  degree/class 


previous  name 


degree/university 


HOME  ADDRESS  (please  complete  if  different  from  the  one  used  for  this  mailing) 


province/country 


BUSINESS  ADDRESS  (please  complete  or  attach  business  card) 


position/title 


office/department 


street 


province/country  postal  code  telephone 

PERSONAL  NEWS  (include  a  photo  and  we'll  try  to  print  it  too)  


Please  include  my  child  in  the  Future  Alumni  column.  Name_ 


Please  return  to:  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association,  1125  Colonel  By  Drive,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1S  5B6 

Fax:(613)  520-3587      Email:  devalum@carleton.ca      Website:  www.carleton.ca/alumni 
L___________________  _____________J 
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Congratulations  on  the  arrival  of  the  following  Carleton  University 

Future  Alumni 

Eve  Alexandria  Rose  Adams,  August  17,  1998 

Yuki  Isabella  and  Hunter  Paul  Klotz-Burwell,  Jan.  19,  1998 

Alyssa  Marie  Chiarello,  October  5,  1998 

Jenna  Jackson,  January  I  6,  1 997 

Meghan  Violette  Mae  Jennings,  September  22,  1998 

Laura  Marie  Kenney,  July  7,  1998 

Regan  Douglas  Lynch,  May  28,  1998 

Yuki  Kagetora  Mark-Umezawa,  May  6,  1998 

Evan  Shane  O'Brien,  November  23,  1998 

Michael  Murphy  Porritt,  October  6,  1995 

Samantha  Mary  Emily  Porritt,  November  20,  1998 

Anna  Ersilia  Wheeler-Reich,  July  2,  1996 

Matteo  Joseph  Wheeler-Reich,  March  20,  1998 

Nicholas  Dexter  Smerek,  January  16,  1999 

Cameron  Alexander  Stimac,  September  1 ,  1 998 

Kavin  Vishnu,  August  10,  1998 
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CAN'T  AFFORD  KEELBOAT  SAILING 


^mrZj>\  H  ■'"  Join  the  Georgian  Bay  Sailing  Club— Ottawa 

fcZLmm        and  leave  behind  all  the  hassles  of  boat  ownership. 

Sail  all  you  want  aboard  our  22'  Edel  on  the  Ottawa  River 
or  spend  unforgettable  vacations  cruising  pristine  Georgian  Bay 
on  a  keelboat  that  sleeps  six.  Training  for  beginners  or  seasoned  sailors. 

Packages  start  at  $250. 
Phone:   (6IS)  233-6»84  or  visit  our  web  site: 
tncxpress.net/~cnbga 


Co-op  @  Carleton 

Combining  Study  with  practice  is  a  powerful 
formula  for  creating  the  professionals  of  tomorrow. 

Vigorous  academic  study  combined  with  real-life, 
real-time  research  and  skills  give  Carleton  students 

the  Co-op  Advantage. 


Many  Alumni  have  already  discovered  the 
value  of  investing  in  future  alumni. 

"Chris  has  consistently  produced  work  of  excellent  quality  and  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  Cadabra's  software."  Farhana 
Sheikh,  B.Eng.  (Computer  Systems)  '93,  Cadabra  Design  Libraries 

"Andy  took  a  lead  role  in  the  development  of  our  'new  and  improved' 
Web  site  which  includes  quite  a  bit  of  live  content." 
Wayne  Beaton,  B.CS.  '91,  The  Object  People 

If  you  or  your  employer  have  opportunities  or 
job  leads  for  our  students,  let  us  know  and 
we'll  do  the  rest. 

Co-op  Programs 

•  aerospace  engineering  •  applied  physics 

•  biochemistry  •  biology  •  business  (B.Com.) 
•  chemistry  •  civil  engineering 

•  communications  engineering  •  computer  science 

•  computer  systems  engineering 

•  earth  sciences  •  electrical  engineering 

•  engineering  physics  •  environmental  engineering 

•  industrial  design  •  mathematics  and  statistics 

•  mechanical  engineering  •  software  engineering 

Co-op  Office 

Suite  1400  Carleton  Technology  and  Training  Centre 
Carleton  University 
1125  Colonel  By  Dr. 
Ottawa,  ON  K1S5B6 
Tel:  (613)  5204331  Fax  (613)  520-2345 
co-op@carleton.ca 

www.carleton.ca 
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CHECK  IT  OUT 


Service  with  distinction 

This  distinction  stein  features  a  pewter  thumbpiece  and 
crest.  $19.99.  Serve  up  guests  with  these  brass  and  leather 
coasters  with  rosewood  stand.  $45.95  set  or  single  brass 
and  leather  coaster  $19.99. 


)K 
STORE 

To  Place  An  Order 

Phone:  (613)  520-2600  Ext.  81  16 

Fax:(613)520-3739 
Email:  bookstore@ccs.carleton.ca 
Add  applicable  taxes  and  shipping  costs 
Ask  for  your  exclusive  1 0  percent 
alumni  discount! 
www.carleton .  ca/bookstore 


Stack  them  up 

Organize  your  library 
with  these  quality  wal- 
nut bookends.  $59.99 


Swinging  in  style 

Look  great  on  the  golf  course  with  this 
summer  ensemble.  Brushed  cotton  cap, 
available  in  black,  moss  or  navy. 
$13.99.  Cotton  pique  golf 
shirt,  available  in  navy 
or  grey.  Sizes  small 
to  XXlarge.  $39.99 
Divot  repair  tool 
with  magnetic  ball 
marker.  $21.99 


CAREER 

I 


Job  Hunting. 


Hiring: 


Register  with  our  Alumni  Referral  Service  for 
assistance  with  your  search  for  career  related, 
full-time  or  contract  employment.  Active  job 
seekers  may  register  for  up  to  three  years 
after  graduating.  Find  out  more  by  visiting 
the  Alumni  Referral  Service  web  site  at 
www.carleton.ca/career/alumref 

Career  Counselling: 

is  available  to  alumni  for  up  to  one  year  after 
graduating.  Learn  to  plan  wisely  and  make 
decisions  with  regard  to  academic  and  career 
concerns. 

Workshops: 

Career  Counselling,  Job  Search,  Interview 
Techniques,  Resume  Writing,  One-on-One 
Drop  In  Sessions. 

Computer  Lab/Resource  Centre: 
Books  and  on-line  resources  to  assist  you  with 
educational  and  career  choices,  job  search, 
resume  writing  and  interview  preparation. 


It's  great  when  Carleton  University  alumni 
hire  from  their  alma  mater.  Please  contact 
Career  Services  if  you  have  an  opportunity  for 
a  recent  graduate. 

On-Campus  Recruiting: 
Employers  can  recruit  the  best  of  the  best  by 
advertising  to  the  graduating  class  during 
their  final  year  of  studies.  The  On-Campus 
Recruiting  Program  is  offered  from  September 
to  March  of  every  year. 

Career  Fair  and  Summer  Job  Fair: 
Gain  recognition  on-campus  by  attending 
fairs  regularly  to  announce  your  hiring  needs. 

For  more  information  regarding  our  programs 
and  services,  please  contact  our  office. 

508  University  Centre 
Phone: (613) 520-6611 
www.carleton.ca/career 
career@carleton.ca 
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2000  THOUGHTS 


A  commentary  on  the  challenges  and  changes  that  face  society  as  we  look  ahead  to  the  new  millennium. 

Confronting  a  crisis  in  the  public  service 


I  f  you  go  by  media  reports  alone,  gov- 

I  ernment  activity  to  prepare  for  the  new 

I  millennium  has  been  centred  entirely 

I  on  computer  date  chips. 

The  reality  is  far  different.  The  past  two 
decades  have  seen  a  period  of  unparalleled 
change  in  order  to  prepare  government  to 
serve  Canadians  better  in  the  new  century. 

This  change  is  necessary  because  the 
world  at  the  end  of  the  20th  century  is  a  far 
different  place  from  the  one  in  which  Cana- 
da's public  service  was  founded.  The  struc- 
tures, approaches  and  skills  required  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  of  a  global  economy, 
heightened  citizen  expectations,  and  a  pace 
of  change  driven  by  technology  are  radically 
different  from  those  in  the  post-WWII 
world.  Put  these  dynamics  together  with  an  overall  decline  of 
deference  and  confidence  in  institutions  such  as  government,  and 
you've  got  a  pressing  case  to  reevaluate  and  reengineer  govern- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding  the  critical  need  to  change,  we  must  guard 
and  preserve  the  role  and  value  government  brings  to  Canadian 
society — preserving  and  promoting  shared  values,  securing  Cana- 
da's place  in  the  global  economy,  ensuring  political  stability,  the 
rule  of  law  and  social  cohesion,  nurturing  intellectual  and  human 
capital  essential  for  productivity  growth  in  the  knowledge  economy. 

The  fundamental  changes  in  government  to  prepare  for  the 
next  century  are  therefore  geared  toward  maintaining  our  ability 
to  do  these  things,  and  to  remain  relevant  to  Canadians  and  their 
legitimate  goals  and  aspirations  for  the  country.  The  priority  must 
now  be  to  make  public  service  more  responsive  to  citizens,  more 
accountable  to  taxpayers  and  more  effective  for  decision-makers. 

Significant  transformation  has  taken  place.  It  is  helpful  to 
think  of  these  changes  as  four  overlapping  phases.  The  last  phase 
points  to  the  future  and  is  likely  to  animate  much  of  govern- 
ment's mission  at  the  end  of  this  century. 

During  the  "doing  more  with  less"  phase,  the  goal  was  to 
reduce  costs  through  successive  years  of  across  the  board  cuts. 

In  the  "get  government  right"  phase,  the  most  compre- 
hensive review  of  federal  programs  ever  undertaken  in  Canada  — 
Program  Review — went  beyond  straightforward  cost-cutting  to 
reducing  expenditures  selectively,  based  on  the  recognition  that  if 
governments  couldn't  do  everything,  it  was  more  important  than 
ever  to  do  the  right  things.  Government  got  out  of  some  busi- 
ness lines,  devolved  some  activities  to  the  provincial  level  and 
privatized  or  commercialized  activities  that  could  be  better  per- 
formed in  the  open  market. 

( )ut  of  Program  Review  came  the  need  to  reinforce  the  con- 
nection between  'Values  and  results,"  the  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic values  and  public  accountability.  Modernizing  results  re- 
porting to  Canadians  and  parliamentarians  became  the  empha- 
sis, as  was  service  delivery. 


The  emphasis  on  the  future  or  the  fourth 
phase,  will  be  about  "embracing  change 
and  staying  ahead  of  the  wave."  Globali- 
zation, the  information  society,  demographic 
pressures  are  challenging  us  to  anticipate,  to 
think  ahead,  so  we  can  help  position  Canada 
to  capitalize  on  opportunities  and  meet  new 
challenges.  It  will  require  transforming  the 
public  service  into  a  learning  culture,  build- 
ing knowledge  partnerships,  focusing  on  the 
production,  management  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge,  plugging  into  global  and  lo- 
cal needs  in  the  service  of  Canadians. 

How  do  we  take  on  phase  four?  A  large 
part  of  the  answer  will  be  a  renewed  invest- 
ment in  our  intellectual  and  human  capital, 
attracting,  maintaining  and  developing  ex- 
cellence. But  before  we  could  proceed,  we  needed  a  critical  analysis 
and  better  information.  A  partnership  with  Carleton  University's 
Centre  for  Research  and  Education  on  Women  and  Work  proved 
to  be  the  answer. 

During  my  tenure  as  Royal  Bank  Visiting  Chair  on  Women 
and  Work  (CREWW),  and  with  the  generous  support  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  centre  undertook  an  comprehensive 
study  of  men  and  women  in  the  public  service.  Researchers  looked 
at  what  motivates  knowledge  workers,  what  dynamics  impact  on 
career  development  and  what  we  need  to  do  to  create  a  learning 
organization  in  the  public  service. 

The  results  were  fascinating — not  always  what  we  wanted  to 
hear! — and  provided  valuable  insight  as  to  how  we  can  make  the 
public  service  an  employer  of  choice,  and  how  we  go  about  at- 
tracting and  retaining  the  best  and  the  brightest.  This  couldn't  be 
more  timely  given  the  looming  retirement  bulge  in  the  public 
service,  which  could  see  70  percent  of  senior  managers  eligible  to 
retire  within  the  next  10  years.  Put  that  together  with  an  increas- 
ingly competitive  market  for  knowledge  workers  and  we  see  a 
human  resource  crisis  developing  that  must  be  addressed.  The 
CREWW  study  provides  an  excellent  basis  for  action. 

But  the  CREWW  study  highlights  something  else,  some- 
thing just  as  critical  to  Canada's  future.  Despite  downsizing  grow- 
ing workloads  and  an  unprecedented  period  of  change,  public 
servants  remain  deeply  committed  to  serving  the  public  interest. 
It  is  this  commitment  that  will  continue  to  motivate  public  serv- 
ants into  the  new  millennium,  motivate  them  to  grow  and  change, 
to  meet  new  demands  and  expectations,  and  motivate  them  to 
serve  with  distinction  as  they  have  in  the  last  century. 

Will  Canada's  public  service  be  ready  for  the  new  millen- 
nium? Without  a  doubt,  l. 


Peter  Harder  is  Secretary,  Treasury  Board  of  Canada,  and  the  Royal 
Bank  Visiting  Chair  on  Women  and  Work  at  Carleton  University's 
School  of  Business. 
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PRICELESS  PRDTECTIOn  JTl  fl  D  E  RFFORDRBLE 


Lower  rates  effective  December  1,  1998 


Own  a  S& 
masterpiece  ^ 
of  protection  for 
just  pennies  a  day. 


If  you're  like  most  Canadians,  you  haven't  given 
enough  thought  to  really  protecting  what  matters 
to  you,  so  your  Carleton  University  Alumni 
Association  wants  you  to  know  about  some 
invaluable  protection  you  can  easily  afford... 

Think  about  it  -  insurance  is  more  than  just  money. 
It's  groceries,  clothes,  rent  or  mortgage  and  everything  else 
your  loved  ones  may  depend  on  you  to  provide.  It's  also  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  you  won't  leave  your  debts  behind. 

That  's  why  your  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association 
negotiated  this  Alumni  Insurance  Plan.  It  offers  you  solid  value 
at  rates  economical  enough  that  you  can  afford  all  the 
coverage  you  need  for  your  peace  of  mind. 

The  Plan  is  backed  by  Manulife  Financial,  one  of  Canada's 
most  respected  life  insurers.  The  Carleton  University  Alumni 
Association  negotiates  the  low  rates,  and  ensures  that  the  Plan 
provides  you  with  a  wide  range  of  important  features  you 
won't  easily  find  elsewhere. 

Don't  miss  out  on  this  opportunity  to  take  full 
advantage  of  your  Carleton  University  Alumni  status.  Imagine 
the  satisfaction  that  will  come  with  having  superior  protection 
at  a  down-to-earth  price.  Find  out  about  our  valuable  and 
affordable  Term  Life,  Major  Accident  Protection  and  Income 
Protection  coverage  designed  for  Carleton  University  Alumni. 


m 

Manulife 
Financial 


Call  Manulife  Financial 
toll-free  for  free  details  and  an  easy  application: 

1  888  913-6333 


Carleton 
University 
Alumni 
Association 


The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 


Seek  the  comfort  and  warmth 
of  our  insurance  solutions 


The  Meloche  Monnex  Insurance  Program 
recommended  by: 


WIN 


a  First-Class  Perfonner! 


Call  now  for  a  no-obligation 
quote  and  you  could  win  1  of  2 
Mercedes-Benz  C  230  Classic  models* 


You'll  sleep  better  at  night  knowing  Meloche  Monnex  is  taking  care  of  your  insurance  needs  -  the  solution  recommended  by 
Carleton  University  Alumni  Association.  We've  been  around  a  long  time,  providing  superior  service  and  fast,  efficient  claims 
processing  to  people  like  you.  Look  into  our  range  of  insurance  solutions  -  including  an  international  service  for  the  whole 
family  via  your  free,  personalized  card. 

•  Automobile  insurance  solution**  •  Home  insurance  solution 
•  Wide  Horizons  Solution  for  travel  •  Micro-enterprise  Solution  for  business 

Visit  our  website:  www.melochemonnex.com 

1-800-268-8955  •  1-800-361-3821  (Quebec  only) 

"  No  purchase  necessary.  Approximate  value  of  $38,000. This  contest  ends  on  December  1 0 '",  1 999. 
In  order  to  win,  the  selected  entrant  must  correctly  answer  a  mathematical  skill-testing  question. 
To  find  out  about  the  other  ways  to  participate  or  to  get  the  complete  rules,  please  write  to  "A  First 
Class  Performer!" Contest,  Meloche  Monnex,  50  Place  Cremazie,  12 "'  Floor,  Montreal,  H2P 1B6. 
"  Due  to  provincial  legislation,  our  auto  insurance  program  is  not  offered  in  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 


Ul  Meloche  Monnex 

Where  insurance  is  a  science 
...and  service,  an  art 

A  Canada  Trust  Company 


